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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue position of affairs in India, as exhibited by the latest 
mail, is unchanged, except im that progress which we had been 
calculating upon as certain. Delhi was still untaken; but a 
new defeat of the mutineers in their attempt to intercept rein- 
forcements has weakened them yet further. Lucknow held out, with 
the decided announcement that it had provisions and could await 
relief. Havelock was still at Cawnpore, in the same position of 
awaiting reinforcements, with the certainty that they had come 
nearer to him; Outram still advancing upon that place, but 
sending before him the generous announcement that he does not 
intend to take either the military command or the glory. The 
Oude rebels were continuing their exertions, but without gaining 
ground. A mutiny had taken place, here and there, even in the 
Bombay army ; but there was a more than proportionate increase 
in the number of distinguished Native adhesions to the British, 
and some of the chiefs who have held to us throughout were 
now evidently regarded by many of their countrymen as having 
invested in the rising stock. 

We were prepared for the proverbial vicissitudes of war, but 
over so extensive a ground, with so many varieties of local cir- 
cumstances, we had some right to count by the rule of averages : 
we knew that our reinforcements would now begin to tell, and 
as they go forward they must necessarily put down our semi- 
barbarous antagonists by the sheer weight of our power, the 
energy and concentrated purpose of our action, and our better 
comprehension of means and ends, All this is inherent in the 
comparison of the two races. In proportion, however, as we 
march towards the victorious suppression of the revolt, we ap- 
proach the more formidable question beyond—that of providing 
for the better permanent government of India. Towards the 
solution of that great question the last mail furnishes little fresh 
light. 








Birmingham, always ambitious to take a leading part in the 
national activity, has been all excitement with the conference of 
the new ‘‘ National Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science,” inaugurated by Lord Brougham on Monday, and on 
the subsequent days sitting to conduct inquiries and discussions 
in its five sections, after the approved fashion of such confer- 
ences. Real business has been done. It would have been some- 
thing if the meeting had only drawn forth the discourse with 
which the President of the Association opened the proceedings,— 
a survey of the field of action, remarkable for its exhaustive com- 
prehensiveness, the close fitting of its parts, and its apt references 
to steps in the social progress with which Lord Brougham’s pub- 


lic life has been identified. Always the strenuous champion of | 
| applicants expected a higher rise. 


Education—a Constitutional Reformer of the Whig type before 
the new spirit awakened in 1830 enabled him to assist in carry- 
ing “ the whole Bill” in the House of Lords—a Law Reformer 
before and after he ascended the Woolsack—he became as it 
were Imecorporated in the Society for the Amendment of the Law 
—he is Now, in a figurative sense, regarded as father of all the 
tive sections of the new Association for the Promotion of Social 
Scienc ‘—without a figure, Henry Brougham has been, if 
not the originator, an active participator in every liberal move- 





| scenes of his old activities, and living over again, with vigorous 


enjoyment, the achievements of his prime. 

The chairmen of the sections followed up their leader by 
addresses which virtually constituted instructions to the sections, 
At the head of the section on Jurisprudence and Law-amend- 
ment was placed Lord John Russell; who varied the routine 
of the department by an excellent speech on the polities of 
Law-amendment. Sir John Pakington seems to have taken the 
head of the Education section ex officio; the Society recog- 
nizing, rather curiously, the relative position of the baronet 
who conferred with Manchester on the subject and the noble- 
man at the head of the British and Foreign School Society. 
Lord Stanley directed the discussion on Public Health; Sir 
Benjamin Brodie on Social Economy; and Mr. M. D. Hill 
contributed an instructive statement on the Reformatory sys- 
tem of Prison Discipline, with the experiences of a visit to 
the Convict Prisons of Ireland. In the discussions which have 
since taken place, we have seen united at once a concentrated 
purpose and an unusual freedom of handling. Conspicuous 
among the novel ideas is Mr. Helps’s suggestion of the necessity 
for a school to rescue the Members of Parliament from their 
* tremendous ignorance,”—that painful ignorance which makes 
them salute any Minister who brings forward a measure of 
improvement with the title of ‘ Jack Cade.” The mere per- 
sonnel of the new Society is in itself a striking fact: the 
list of members comprises the men who have been most conspi- 
cuous, in and out of Parliament, for combining professional or 
scientific knowledge with intellectual activity and philanthropic 
zeal, The Birmingham Conference is really an important eyent. 


Among the periodical meetings of the day, the agricultural 
gatherings and the assemblings to promote the Indian Relief col- 
lection, one stands out prominently, for its two speeches by the 
Bishop of Oxford and Mr. Gladstone, at the annual meeting in 
Chester of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Fo- 
reign Parts, Both the speakers laid down the doctrine, that, 
as a Christian power, we have no right to give up India: they 
traced our trouble there to the fact that we have been guilty 
of dereliction of duty in India, because we compromised our 
function as the protectors of Christianity ; and they argued that 
the improved government of India after its pacification must con- 
sist in a more just treatment of the Natives, a more solemn 
recognition of our moral obligation, a more discreet but a more 
aetive and decisive enforcement of Christian principles. By that 
course alone, argued Mr. Gladstone, can we hope to obtain the 
Divine countenance for our empire; by that course alone can we 
escape from confusion and reyolt, to a clear system and sound 
policy. The statesman’s speech was not less impressive than 
the Bishop’s, but more practical. 


The increasing gravity of the monetary crisis in Europe and 
America is shown by the rising precautions of the Bank of Eng- 
land and the consequent defensive movements of the banks on 
the Continent. The Bank found it necessary on Tuesday last to 
raise its price for loans of money from 6 to 7 per cent; and, as 
we saw last week, the nature of the movement is so perfectly 
understood by the moneyed and commercial classes in this coun- 
try, that it occasions no increase of the disturbance. The Public 
Funds fell, of course, because the relative price of money and 
stocks had altered; and there is necessarily some degree of 
depression at such a period. The applications for money at the 
higher rate showed both that the pressure continued and that the 
The degree of the pressure, 
however, is still better seen in quarters beyond our own frontiers, 
The Bank of France advanced one-half per cent beyond our rate 
of last week, uninformed that we had gone a half per cent 
higher. Others of the Continental banks have gone up, though 
we have no very conspicuous examples ; but the rise of price for 
private loans has advanced more than proportionately, and in 
Vienna they are talking of such rates as 12 or 18 per cent. The 
report of failures in all directions becomes a daily occurrence in 


ment for more than half a century. It is an animating sight to | the City. In our own country most of these disasters spring 
see the veteran of almost fourscore years welcomed back to the | directly or indirectly from the American crisis ; and an impres- 
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sion is gaining ground that the real trouble in America is still to | 


commence, 





An extraordinary number of crimes appears to mark some- 
thing peculiar in our social state. We have as many as eight 
or ten murders all under inquiry at the present moment, and 
springing from such a variety of motives that it is difficult to 
assign them to any one peculiarity of the day, unless it be over- 
excitement assuming various shapes. In one case this is pal- 
pably the cause. 
panied by some personal taunts, had excited a man of low con- 
dition and education to phrensy, in an access of which he killed 
two fellow servants, 
their devastations in as many cases, and with proportionate ex- 
tensiveness: we have eight or ten railway accidents, also arising 
from various causes, but traceable more or less to the great 
master-causes, insufficient equipment and gross negligence. 


Che PMetropalis, 


The Metropolitan Board of Works met on Wednesday, to take into 
further consideration the communication from Sir Benjamin Hall relative 








to the plan of drainage proposed by his referees, Captain Galton, Mr. | 
that the deceased was a male, at least five feet eight inches in height. 


Simpson, and Mr. Blackwell. It was first proposed that a committee 
should report on this plan; but this was negatived. Next, resolutions 
were adopted pointing out the differences between the plan of the re- 
ferees and that of Mr. Bazalgette, and respectfully rejecting the former. 
Finally, the Board decided that the open sewers in the referees’ plan are 
altogether inadmissible ; and appointed a committee to communicate the 
result of their deliberations to Sir Benjamin Hall. 

In the course of the speechmaking, Mr. H. L. Taylor, one of the re- 
presentatives of the City, made an attack upon Sir Benjamin Hall for 
overbearing conduct; he called Sir Benjamin ‘a second Nena Sahib.” 


The Lord Mayor received on Tuesday, through the Mercantile Bank 
of India, London, and China, a check for 1007. from Meer Ali Morad, of 
Kheerstord, Upper Scinde, as his subscription to the Fund for the Relief 
of the Sufferers in India, 

A meeting was held in Marylebone on Monday to promote subserip- 
tions to the Indian Relief Fund. The Reverend Mr. Eyre, the Rector, 

resided, and Sir Benjamin Hall and Lord Ebrington, the Borough 

embers, addressed the assemblage. In the course of the proceedings, 
Mr. Eyre called upon the Reverend Canon O'Neal; and he, after di- 
lating on the mutiny and urging his hearers to assist the sufferers, ten- 
dered an explanation of the position of Cardinal Wiseman. That dig- 
nitary had called for subscriptions to provide an outfit for priests sent 
by Government to India, torelieve the nuns in the East whose property has 
been destroyed, and to augment the India Relief Fund, Those were the 
charitable and virtuous objects of Cardinal Wiseman: “yet notwith- 
standing ’’—here the speaker was interrupted by a person who said he 
had not come there to heara ‘“ defence”’ of Cardinal Wiseman. Mr. 
O’Neal next attempted to refer to Dr. Cullen’s pastoral, and afterwards 
to the management of the Patriotic Fund; but in both cases unsuccess- 
fully. Later, however, in reply to one of the speakers, he made a state- 


ent— 

He said that no doubt the rules drawn up in reference to the application 
of the Patriotic Fund were most excellent ; but when it was remembered 
that that fund amounted to 1,500,000/., and that nearly half the soldiers in 
the Crimea were Catholics, and that there were not more than ten orphans 
of Catholic parents in the schools founded in Ireland by the committee of 
that fund, while there were between six and seven hundred orphan chil- 
dren of other religious professions educated in those schools, it was im~- 

ssible to remove the impression from the minds of the Catholics that the 
Fund had not been impartially administered. 


The number of deaths registered last week in the metropolis was 993, 
being 94 fewer than the number registered in the preceding week, and 
115 fewer than the corrected average. Diarrhoea has now nearly reached 
its ordinary limit, and kills fewer persons than scarlatina and typhus. A 
widow died last weck in Clerkenwell at the age of one-hundred-and-two. 

In the Court of Bankruptcy, on Wednesday, Mr. Tyler, the former pro- 
prietor of the Surrey Gardens, passed his examination. In the course of his 
answers, he stated that he bought the gardens of Mr. Cross, in 1844, for 
11,500/. ; nearly the whole of this sum—10,200/. he thought—was advanced 
by Mr. Coppock, who received the title-deeds as security; Mr, Coppock had 
since been paid in shares of the Surrey Gardens Company; Mr. Coppock 
had 1100 ten-pound shares, and Mr. Tyler 300. 

At Middlesex Sessions, on Wednesday, Mr. Rathgen, a carpet-bag manu- 
facturer in Spitalfields, was put on his trial for assaulting Policemen Brady 
and Quinley. It turned out, however, that Brady had insulted Mrs. Rath- 

on her return home at night with her husband, and that when Mr. 

thgen threatened to take his number Brady assaulted him; after which 

a general scuffle took place. The Jury stopped the case ; and the policemen 
are threatened with a prosecution for perjury. 





The inquest on the mangled human relics found on an abutment of 
Waterloo Bridge last week was begun on Monday; and a surgeon’s evi- 
dence seems to place it beyond doubt that a murder has been committed. 
One of the youths who found the carpet-bag described the discovery. A 
rope fastened to the bag was trailing in the water. The lads took their 
supposed prize to John Kilsby, brother to one of them. Kilsby found that 
the bag was locked; and he forced it open. The bones were rolled up in 
the clothes, the clothes stained with blood, but not wet. The policeman 
who received the bag stated that he observed punctures in the clothes. 
Police-Sergeant Buck described these punctures more particularly. There 
were three in the back of the coat, two on the shirt as if over the abdomen, 
and seven through the breast of the shirt and under-shirt. The cuts were 
all very clean and sharp made. 

Mr. k. B. Paynter, ‘the divisional surgeon to the Police, gave the results 
of his examination of the human remains. ‘I fitted them together, and 
found that they must all have belonged to the same person. They formed a 
complete skeleton, with the exception of the cervical seven of the dorsal 
vertebrae, some portions of the ribs, with the hands and feet, and a portion 
of the lower third of the lesser fibula, or small bone of the leg. All the 


The Railway Companies are committing | 


The interest created by a murder, accom- | 
| in the f 





principal bones were sawn into two or more > 

pieces of tendon and muscle attached to them, as te the pn ye 
cut off in a rough haggling manner.” The skin was adhering to the 
bones in only four places. ort blaek hair on these bits of skin’ denoted 
that the deceased had been a vigorous adult. The remains had ev idently 
been preserved from decay by being placed in brime. “*Every portion y 
the internal viscera of the person had been removed. On examinine the 
ribs, I found the second, third, and fourth ribs, with a piece of the sterm - 
and flesh adhering. Between the third and fourth ribs was a cut in _ 
flesh of rather smaller size than the cuts in the shirt and under Goel 
waistcoat. That piece of the ribs, when placed in its natural position, had 
its stab or hole exactly corresponding in position and direction (its long aa 
being » and down) with the cuts in the clothes. The reason of the wound 

esh being smaller is because flesh, when wounded, after the wea - 

is withdrawn, contracts again directly.” The Coroner—“ Can yoy tote 
positively whether those injuries were inflicted during life?” Witness— 
*“*ITcan, Around the stab a good deal of blood was extravasated into the 
tissues, showing that the injury must have been inflicted during the life of 
the individual. That would not be the case unless the person were alive If 
a corpse were stabbed there might even be a few drops of blood, but the blood 
could not possibly be infiltrated into the tissues, as is the case with these re. 
mains. Round this stab wound I have mentioned, the blood is infiltrated 
into the tissues, so as to make a mark of some inches in size. The second 
and third ribs immediately under that I have mentioned being missing ae. 
counts for no other marks to correspond with those on the shirt being found 
The bones were clean sawn except in one or two places, where great rough- 
ness seems to have been used, The saw must have been a fine one, and 
from several of the false cuts that have been made on some of the bones I 
should imagine it was a narrow one.’ Mr. Paynter had not the least doubt 
“Tn 


| pursuing my examination of the remains, I found some stray hairs adhering 


| duce seem to be hair from the head of a man, 


They appeared to have fallen there. Some that I now pro- 
It is not black, though very 
dark. There are also some dark hairs from whiskers. I also found a few 
hairs which, from their length and fineness, must have been a woman’s, I 
have no doubt the dark short hair belonged to the deceased. I think the 
body was not cut to pieces until the rigidity of death had set in some time, 
because, in fitting together the portions of the right leg, I found the right 
knee-joint and hip-joint firmly fixed, so that the thigh must have stiffened 
completely at right angles with the rest of the body. The right arm had 
also stiffened with the fore-arm under and pointing towards the body. De- 
composition, which I observed in the left hip-joint, could not have been 
produced in less than a week before I saw the remains.”” Probably the re- 
mains had been boiled, or partially boiled. “I have not the least doubt 
that the body was never used for the purpose of anatomical examination.” 

Henry Errington, a toll-keeper at Waterloo Bridge, deposed that on the 
night of Thursday, about halt vast eleven, a short elderly woman, with 
grey hair plastered down on her + ae thew entered the bridge from the Strand 
side. She had a heavy carpet-bag; he assisted her to lift it over the turn- 
stile; he believed the carpet-bag found on the abutment was the same, 
He had some altercation with the woman: she appeared agitated, and in 
attempting to drag the carpet-bag through the turnstile she gave it an extra 
turn, in etfect costing the toll-keeper a halfpenny: the woman ‘ spoke ra- 
ther gruff; it was certainly in a masculine tone of voice.” 

The Coroner suggested that the inquiry should be adjourned for a fort- 
night, to allow the police time for further investigation, and the Jury as- 
sented. . 

Of course the penny-a-liners have not been remiss in turning so myste- 
rious an affair to profitable use; and a variety of stories about people with 
suspicious canpet-beat, the discovery of human heads, and the like, have 
been detailed at great length. 

A Government reward of 3007. has been offered—100/. for the detection of 
the person who deposited the bag, and 200/, for the conviction of the mur- 
derer or murderers. It is stated that ‘“‘the whole of the clothing’’ found 
with the bones ‘‘ appears to be of foreign workmanship.” 

Another case of death that looks like murder. The body of a man was 
found on Wednesday evening in the Regent’s Canal, at Bethnal Green. 
There were two cuts on the neck, and bruises on the face, hands, and body. 
The cuts appear to have been inflicted during life. The body seems to have 
been in the water two days. On Monday night cries of ‘* Murder!” and 
** Police !’’ were heard by people living in the vicinity. 

Two Arab sailors, Mahomet and Ali, have been committed by the Thames 
Police Magistrate on a charge of cutting and wounding two Manilla seamen. 
The case atforded a glimpse of the horrible places which exist at the East-end 
of London; for the assaults were committed in a little pandemonium in 
Shadwell, inhabited by desperate thieves, savage prostitutes, and men of 
colour. One Sunday night, Mahomet and Ali amused themselves by ‘* run- 
ning-a-muck”’ armed with clasp-knives, and they wounded no fewer than 


to the flesh. 


six persons, 


The Lambeth Magistrate has committed Henry Welsh, a middle-aged 
man, ona charge of killing his wife. Welsh is a stoker at the Vauxhall 
Gas-works. On returning home late one night, he found his wife absent 
and his children crying. He made search for his wife, and found her out- 
side a beer-shop, drunk. He took her home. Words ensued, and Welsh 
struck her with his open hand—so a witness declared—and she fell, her 
head striking against a door-post. She lingered for a fortnight, and then 
died: a surgeon ascribed her death to a wound on her head. 

The Bow Street Magistrate has committed Mr. Holder, late Captain aud 
Paymaster of the 5th TLensethhe Militia, on a charge of embezzling 11537. 
of the public money. Mr. Holder is the person who, in 1855, obtained 3004 
damages from a lady for breach of promise of marriage. 

Mrs. Helen Watson was placed in Fleet Street Police-station for making 


a disturbance in a public-house. Every necessary precaution appeared to 
have been taken to prevent suicide—even her garters were taken from her; 
yet she managed to hang herself, by one of her stockings fast ned to a 

who was the wife of 


grating. It appeared at the inquest that the deceased, 
a professional man, was of most excitable temperament. 
dict, ‘* Temporary insanity.” 


Coroner’s ver- 





A very alarming accident occurred on the Great Western Railway, 
between Slough and London, on Friday sennight. As a train which left 
| Slough at five o’clock in the evening was dashing forward at forty miles an 
hour, smoke arose from the seat of a second-class carriage—the wood-w¢ rk 
beneath had by some means got on fire. An attempt was made to stitle the 
fire by piling cloaks and coats on the seat, but it rapidly increased. There 
were no means of communicating with guard or driver ; the screams « Se 
| passengers, choking with the smoke and in peril of being burnt alive, failec 
' to attract attention, and the train swept onward till it ap rroached the 
ticket-platform at Kensall Green. It would seem that a policeman ne 7 
this place saw the fire, and the train was stopped a minute before it we uld 
otherwise have been; and the terrified passengers escaped from the now 
| blazing carriage, three-fourths of which were consumed. 
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conference at Birmingham, to inaugurate the 
Promotion of Social Science,”—a socic ty 
which took its rise at a private meeting in Lord Brougham’s house last 
May,—has been held this week, and it forms the 
home news. On Monday morning, the Committee held a meeting at 
Queen’s College ; and in the afternoon attended diy ine service at St. 
Philip’s Church, where the Reverend Sydney Turner delivered an ap- 
ropriate sermon. In the evening, a public meeting was held in the 
Trown-hal at which five or six thousand persons, forming an animated 
‘and attentive audience, were present. On the platform, among others, 
were Lord Brougham, Le rd John Russell, Lord Stanley, Lord Hath r- 
ton, Lord Talbot, Sir Fitzroy Kelly, Sir John Pakington, Mr. W illi im 
Cowper, Mr. Monckton Milnes, Mr. Adderley, Mr. Slancy, Sir Benjamin 
Brodie, Mr. M. D. Hill, Mr. Jellinger Symons, Sir Charles Hastings, 
Mr. Robert Owen, Mr. Arthur Helps, and Mr. Robert Chambers. Letters 
of apology were read from the Bishop of Oxford, the Bishop of London, 
Lord Shaftesbury, Mr. Bright, and others. When Lord Brougham appeared 
and took the chair, a deafening shout of welcome resounded through the 
hall. Just as he was about to begin the inaugural address, some foolish 
person in the gallery began a speech, with “ Fellow countrymen and 
brethren "—and an uproar arose. Lord Brougham started to his fect in 
an instant, “like a steel spring let loose,” to borrow the graphic de- 
scription of a correspondent of the Scotsman, ‘and gave it as the proper 
rule of conduct, gathered out of his very considerable experience in pub- 
lic meetings, that whoever ventured to interrupt the proceedings should 
be instantly expelled. He then sat down, took up his manuscript, and 
holding it up bookwise in his hand, read in a clear firm voice, and with 
an energy at times which few living men of seventy-cight could show.” 

Lord Brougham’s dissertation described the seope of the proceed- 
ings which the Association contemplate, and explained the intimate 
connexion subsisting between the five great branches of social scienc: 
with which it is intended to deal. At the outset, he remarked that at 
one time he had grave doubts as to the expediency of the conference, but 
ull consideration had entirely removed them. 

Human knowledge is divided into two great branches—the science which 
treats of abstract truths, and the science which deals with real existences. 
Of these the latter is the most important, the most free from doubt, th 
most practical. Few can be students of mental science; the bulk of man- 
kind are political observers. ‘ For cultivating this branch of science, too, 
there are manifest and peculiar facilities. The faets on which it rests are 
more plain and tangible than those which form the ground of moral philoso- 
phy in its other departments. They are more obvious; they are in_ most 
cases perceptible to the senses; they are reducible to measure and caleula- 
tion. The accumulation and distribution of public wealth; the prosperity 
or sufferings of the people: the quiet or the disturbed state of the country ; 
the diffusion of knowledge by education ; the moral improvement of different 
classes; the action of the law and its administration upon the habits of the 
community ; the benefit which may result from individual exertions uncon- 
nected with the state; the increased etticiency of such exertions when made 
by bodies of men ; the just limits of public interference with private con- 
cerns, whether for encouragement or repression; the duties of the state in 
respect to undertaking works beyond the powers of individual enter- 
prise, and the limits of those duties; the right and expediency of 
public interference with the authority or the conduct of parents,—thes 
are matters of distinct observation, and connected with facts so as for 
the most part to admit of exact calculation. Then of the paramount 
importance of these subjects, and the interests they are fitted to cre- 
ate beyond the other heads of moral science, there can be no doubt 
whatever. The intellectual or moral habits of man apart from his conduct 
form but a small, perhaps not the most interesting, chapter in his history. 
tut the story of national affairs; the events or the measures which change 
the condition, which influence the fortunes of the community in whole or in 
part; the rise and decay of institutions affecting the welfare of millions ; 
the course of a policy upon which depends the happiness, perhaps the exist- 
ence, of a state; the changes in the structure of government, or in its func- 
tions as bearing upon the concerns of the community at large,—these are 
subjects of the deepest interest, ever in contemplation, but pressing still 
more upon owr earnest attention because of their practical relations, and the 
tendency of their discussion to produce active exertions for the general good 
in connexion with them. Let it moreover be remembered that the facts to 
which these inquiries refer, and upon which our inferences must rest, are 


The long-expected 


‘ National Association for the 


necessarily of a public nature, and so much within the knowledge of the | 


world at large as to afford a reasonable security for their being carefully 
observed and truly recorded, History, statistics, the contemporary nar- 


= ype topic of 


rative of publie events, the details of national affairs,—these are the | 


sources from which the political reasoner draws his materials. Established 
institutions ; measures for adding to their number or extending their scope ; 
attempts to modify some, or to alter, possibly even to dispense with them ; 
monuments of legislative wisdom or error; enactments regarding crimes 
and their punishment; measures of police ; judicial proceedings ; acts of the 
state in executing the laws,—these are the facts which the political reasoner 
generalizes, and on which he builds his system.” 

It had struck some observers as extraordinary, that the same course should 
not be taken with regard to moral and political science as the British 
Association have taken so successfully in the other great department of 
knowledge natural philosophy. The Association now about to be opened 
poepesss, for the present, to deal with five of the most important 
ranches of moral and political inquiry—tirsi, jurisprudence and the 
amendment of the law; next, education ; thirdly, the preventive and re- 
formatory system ; fourthly, sanitary policy; fifthly, social eco- 
nomy,—all intimately connected, yet capable of being separately 
handled. ty n : 
arises from the truth that an intimate connexion subsists between all arts, 
sciences, and inquiries that touch the interests of mankind. Lord Brougham 
showed that the promoters of this Association have taken the right course in 
combining their efforts and dividing the subjects of inquiry, by referring to 
the proved utility of the combined efforts of others, and the peculiar neces- 
sity for common action which arises from the Saevelhalle diversity of 
opinion. He illustrated this part of his discourse by describing the quarrel 
of the two knights respecting the colour of a shield,—a quarrel stayed by a 
dervish who recommended them to look on doth sides of the shield. The 
Association would undertake the responsibility of asking those who differ to 
look at both sides. But after all, it may often happen that men of great 
sagacity will continue to take different views, and hence it becomes of im- 

rtance that those points on which they are agreed should be separated 
rom the rest, so that the measure which all approve of should be adopted. 
In abstract science itself there are some speculative uncertainties,—and he 
mentioned instances,—but they were not permitted to interfere with results 
on which no doubt can exist, 
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He described from experience two instances of the beneficial effects of 
united action. ‘ About thirty years ago a society was founded for diffusing 
useful knowledge ; its abject being to bring the different branches of science 
and literature within the reach of the great bulk of the community, by re- 
ducing the cost of books, maps, and plans, to a very: te seale, and by pr - 
paring various works at once didactic and attractive. The committee who car- 
ried on these operations consisted of sixty persons, among the most eminent 
in science and literature, ancient and modern, with members of the thre 
learned professions, and distinguished statesmen ‘The great number 
of our members, profiting, moreover, by the communications of about 
seventy local committees, and the advantage of constant intercourse among 
the members of the central body, enabled the society, in the twenty 
years of its active operations, to publish not ouly with absolute regularity 
treatises twice a month, but various other works not given periodically, . . 

It further had the satisfaction of finding that the of books, m: an) 
and prints, was exceedingly lowered, while their numbers were greatly 
multiplied; and cheap literature was found to be the true interest of au 
thors as well as publishers, and was no longer contined to light reading, but 
extended to works of science and art, with unremitting attention to the ex- 
planation of technical terms and obscure allusions, aid removing whatever 
other obstructions are found in the path of the . Other im- 
portant though incidental advantages accrued from “ iety’s labour 

many works, and some of them periodical, remarkuble tor their ignoranes 


roder 


price 





and folly, others filled with ribaldry and seuryilits of a hurtful ten- 
dency, were discontinued ; and the translatic f several of the Society's 
works into many European languages—as of the prelir ivy discourse into 


six of them, and some Oriental tongues—was followed by the establishment 
in som is France, Holland, and Ameri ustitutions on a 
similar principle, giving ris similar publications 


countries 





The other instance was afforded by the successful ris of the Society 
for Promoting the Amendment of the Law. Most of the bills for amending 
the law and improving procedure which have been passed since 1844 either 
originated in its reports, or owed their preparation and adoption to its la- 
bours,—such as the act for the examination of all par to suits, and the 
Divor nd Fraudulent Trustees acts. The Society had also called atten- 
tion to the grievous defects in our judicial statistics, and, through two Mer- 
cantile Law Conferences in 1852 and 1857, to the state of commercial law. 


The National Reformatory Union has arisen out of the proceedings of the 
Law Amendment Society, and beneficial result liuve followed the ccea- 


| sional united action of thi two permanent societies,—such as ew re- 
formatory institutions, Mr. Adder!cy’s act of 1854, and Sir Stafford North- 
cote’s of last year. 

Having shown from experience benefits uiumon action, Lord 
Brougham spoke of the services \ h the Association may render by 
supplementing the action of the St ith regard t subjects that d 
not fall within the province either of thos w e or those who ad- 


; and temperate distribution of justice itself, possesses tly 


| Association from the fact that one of the effects of ou 


minister the laws; and by preparing, explaini 1 


sures, He drew another argument in favour of the 


numending mea- 
iblishment of the 

novated Parlia- 
mentary institutions has been to bring into Parliament chiefly men of local 
influence, who confine their care to their immediate constituencies, and do 
not devote much of their attention to subjects of a more gen haracter. 
jati ssuredly be well reecived 


ral « 


a i 


The help that the Association could afford w 
by those representatives, and the exertions of the society will be invaluabl 
in this view. 

In conclusion, Lord Brougham urged the importer of diffusing know- 
ledge as a measure of security for socicty It is not, he said, ** more certain 
that the various lays of the great social structure are bound together by 
the mighty clamp of justice administered to all, and binding Ul, from the 


broad basis of the people upw irds, throug h the middl iris- 


sses and the 


tocracy to the Crown itself, or the narrow summit, than it is certain that 
knowledge pervades the vast pyramid by success ively imbuing and disposing 
the arches of which it is formed. Knowledge thu« diffused, but especially 


en more than the firm 
great, the cardinal 
to use the lan- 
in the highest 


knowledge of social interests and rights and duties, « 





virtue of insuring the stability of the social syste: is, 
guage of the day, in the ve ry greatest degree 
sense of the phrase. But its diffusion has anoth ost happy tendeney 
it leads to the improvement of the system, because it inspires all classes with 
the desire of promoting measures shown to be safe as well as effectual—in a 
word, wholesome reforms. If any still alarmed at the force 
which the people seem to gain when their faculties ure expanded by culti- 
vation, let him recollect that this happy process cannot be continued, and 
further knowledge acquired, without a new ing given by th 
very increase of knowledge against the delusions and the excesses from 
which the peace of the community has most to fear 

After the delivery of this address, which was often applaud d, Lord 
John Russell moved a resolution, declaring that the Association was in- 
augurated; and tendering thanks to Lord Brougham, whose long labours 
in the field of improvement were the subject of Lord John’s praise. 
Mr. Cowper seconded and Mr, M. D, Ifill supported the resolution ; 
and it was unanimously carried, 


eraund t 
one i 


‘ } 
curt bOLNng 


On Tuesday morning, the members and their triends again assembled 
in the Town-hall. In order that all might the addresses of thi 
presidents of the five departments of investigation, it was arranged that 
they should be delivered consecutively instead of contemporaneously, 
Lord Brougham first introduced Lord John Russell to the chair of the 
department of Jurisprudence. Lord John explained, that he occupied 


heal 


| this post in consequence of a change in the arrangements, and that there- 


The difticulty experienced in separating the various departments | 


| and child; 


} 


sion. Lord 


fore they would have to hear an address unequal to the 
and the eX- 


John advocated the appointment of a Minister of Justice ; 
tension of equitable jurisdiction to the County Courts, which, if properly 
constituted, might do a vast deal of the legal business of the country. A 
third subject was the question, what should be the province of the Legis- 
lature ? 

Under this head he showed, that while the tendeney to interfere with 
commerce has ceased, there has been a tendency to interfere between parent 
instancing the Ten Hours Act. “I have frequently 
‘What have been the bad effects of that legislation >’ and all that I could 
obtain from the strongest opponents of it was, that it was quite wrong in 
wrinciple, but that in practice it had been eminently successtul, If it has 
een eminently successful in practice, however, there must be some error, | 
think, in supposing that it is altogether wrong in prineiple.”” It might 
be fairly inquired, how far legislation may interfere with regard to crowded 
dwellings. An ‘‘ Englishman’s house is his castle,’’ but he must not be a 
lowed to shoot poisoned arrows into the community from its battlements. 

His other subjects were—the evil of bandying those who seek justice 
from court to court ; and the necessity of amending our laws before we form 
them into a code. It would not be satisfactory merely to transcribe the 
enactments of other days, put their errors again into print, and give them 
out as a new act of Parliament under the name of “consolidation.” Ther: 
is so much to be amended that amendment must precede consolidation, 


asked, 
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Sir John Pakington was the next president who spoke; his depart- 
ment was Education. The drift of his speech was, that instead of talking 
about and magnifying the difficulties in the way of education, we should 
firmly declare that, “here being a great social evil, we would trample 
under foot the obstacles in the way of remedying it”; that to correct 
many existing evils we must have a better system of education; that the 
system of half-time must be extended ; and that in order to induce the poor 
to keep their children at school, we must make the education they receive 
industrial and practical. But he did not think that the time has arrived 
for compulsory legislation either as regards the establishment of schools 
or the attendance of children. 

Lord Stanley delivered an address as president of the Public Health 
department. His argument was, that sanitary neglect causes disease ; 
that responsibility does not cease with the removal but with the destruc- 
tion of nuisances inimical to health; and that the greatest and lasting 
injury done by disease lies in the deterioration of the race. 

In consequence of the unavoidable absence of Lord Lyttelton, Sir 
Benjamin Brodie delivered a brief address on social economy, the depart- 
ment over which he consented to preside; giving the bulk of his atten- 
tion to the abuses of charities. 

Mr. Recorder Hill, in the absence of the Bishop of London, presided 
over the Punishment and Reformation department. He expounded to 
his hearers the results of a late visit to the convict prisons of Ireland, 
which he had found in a state of excellence surpassing his most sanguine 
expectations, and the management of which, he said, had practically 
solyed the problem which has so long perplexed our Government and 
our Legislature—“ What shall we do with our convicts >” 

The results of their great experiment answered thus—‘‘ Keep your pri- 
soners under sound and enlightened discipline until they are reformed; 
keep them for your own sake and for theirs. The vast majority of all who 
enter your prisons as criminals can be sent back into the world, after no 
unreasonable term of probation, honest men and useful citizens. Let the 
small minority remain; and if death arrive before reformation, let them 
remain for life.’”’ 

The several departments next adjourned to the rooms allotted to them 
in Queen’s College, to pursue their inquiries. 

Among those who have read papers in the departments have been Mr. 
E. 'T. Wakefield, on the “ Transfer of Land”; Dr. Booth, on “ Educa- 
tion’’; the Reverend Evan Davies, on “the Education of the Middle 
Classes”; Mr. Jellinger Symons, on “Crime growing with Density of 
Population” ; Mr. T. B. Baker, on “the possible Extirpation of Regular 
Crime” ; Mr. Akroyd, on “ Employers and Employed” ; Lord Brougham, 
on “ Railway Accidents” ; Mr. Michael, on “the Influence of Habita- 
tion on the Community”; the Reverend C. Hartshorne, on ‘ Houses 
for Working Men, their arrangement, drainage, and ventilation” ; Mr. 
Cave, on “the Distinctive Principles of Punishment and Reformation.” 

Part of the Birmingham and Midland Institute was opened on Tues- 
day evening. It may be remembered that the foundation-stone of this 
building was laid by the Prince Consort, in 1855. The feature of the 
oe on the present occasion was the presentation of an address to 

ord Brougham, by Lord Hatherton, on behalf of the Institute. In re- 
ply, Lord Brougham disclaimed the merit imputed to him in the address 
of standing long alone in promoting education : he awarded much praise 
to the late Duke of Bedford and to Lord John Russell. Lord Stanley 
and Lord John Russell descanted on the promotion of education. 

On Wednesday evening, the Mayor, Mr. Ratcliff, gave a dinner to a 
party of two hundred, at Dee’s Royal Hotel. All the chief members of 
the new Association were present. In the course of the after-dinner 

roceedings, Lord Brougham made a short speech in reply to a toast in 
is honour. As reported, it consisted of three sentences, from which we 
select one— 

** We owe to you, Mr. Mayor, and to this great town, the signal advantage 
of having our new institution originated in the capital of the Midland Coun- 
ties—the renowned capital of one of the two great branches of British in- 
dustry—illustrated still more, permit me to add, by having been the resi- 
dence and the seat of the discoveries and inventions of some of the greatest 
benefactors of mankind, who have gained for themselves immortal fame, 
and shed ever-enduring blessings = their ay any and their kind by their 
prodigious discoveries in science and inventions in the arts.”’ 

Lord John Russell answered for “the House of Commons.” 

“Tn gp for the House of Commons at the present time, you may 

ermit me to glance, and to glance only, at what may be their occupations 
in the next session. I trust it will not be their occupation to find the means, 
either in the shape of men or money, for putting an end to the mutiny in 
India. The House of Commons has shown its readiness to pass any vote, 
whether for men or for moncy, for that purpose; but I trust that by the 
month of January or of February, when Parliament will meet again, we 
shall have the assurance that that sanguinary mutiny and rebellion has been 
entirely “yo He trusted that we should also hear that justice has 
been done, but justice with discrimination. ‘‘ For instance, one account 
which I saw mentions a guard of Sepoys who had protected our officers and 
their wives for a certain distance, and then left them in a safe place to join 
the rebels. They should not be treated in the same way as the murderers I 
have spoken of. But I feel sure—such is the sentiment of British soldiers, 
such is the sentiment of the British nation —we may trust that, great as the 
provocation has been, no more than justice will be performed. When we 
shall have heard that the mutiny has been suppressed and justice has been 
done, we shall still have a great task before us,—a task which it will be for 
us by and by to consider, which it will be impossible to anticipate now, and 
which it would be unwise to anticipate if it were possible to do so,—namely, 
the consideration of what inquiry should be made as to the past, and in 
what way the government of Tndia should be modified for the future.” 

Among the other speakers were Lord Stanley, Mr. Arthur Helps, Mr. 
M. D. ill, and Mr, Adderley. 


A meeting of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts at Chester, on Monday, drew from the Bishop of Oxford and Mr. 
Gladstone impressive speeches on India. 

The Bishop spoke at a morning mecting. He said it was so necessary 
that the nation should be united as one man to put down murder and blood- 
shed, that it would be unwise to turn their attention in another direction : 
yet something one must say. He had heard it asked whether it would not 
be better to give up India, “But to that he said, God has intrusted India 
to us to hold it for Him, and we have no right to give it up. We have held 
it for a hundred years ; step by step we have cemented our power. How 
have we discharged our trust? We have tried to do justice. That we have 
not irrigated the land and intersected it with railroads, is a fault, but it is 
not an intentional fault. We have done what no other nation ever did, 
we haye prevented governors from enriching themselves at the expense of 


——e 





the people. But he would repeat what he said in 1841, that “the history 
of our administration in India exhibits a series of instances of timidity as 
to Christian principle, which the history of no other people on the face of 
the earth exhibits.” We have been in this respect “ habitually, consistently 
shamelessly timid.’”” The Bishop mentioned a number of instances 4 
which this timidity was conspicuous ; and he called upon his hearers to take 
an attitude of positive resistance to the resettlement of India on anythin 
but a Christian basis. By a Christian basis, God forbid that I should 
teach you to understand that we should use one iota of force or fraud or 
earthly favour to draw one man into the profession of the faith of Christ. 
Our duty seems perfectly simple. It 1s, that we should maintain in the 
first place peace, truth, and quietness,—that we should say, no man shall 
suffer for religion, be disgraced for religion, or be punished for his religion ; 
but, having declared that, we should declare with just as bold a front, that " 
we are the servants of the Crucified. It is our duty, it is our blessing, it is 
our birthright. We desire to see converts to our faith, because that faith 
and that faith only, will elevate them here, and save them hereafter. We 
are Christian men administering a heathen nation. We will not attempt 
by force or favour to draw a single heathen man over, but we will make no 
secret of our own Christianity—our belief that we hold our power on this 
condition, that we should use it for God; and with this responsibility, that 
it will be taken from us if we use it for ourselves.”’ 

Mr. Gladstone spoke at an evening meeting, where the Bishop of Oxford 
resided : he spoke to the same effect, but at much greater length, and 
urnishing new matter. ‘ Why is it,” he said, ‘‘ that at this moment this 

great visitation has come upon us? Was it not time that something should 
arrive from on high to bring us to consider our position and our conduct > 
For years England has been becoming more and more a spectacle to the 
world. During the last ten years particularly, we have witnessed an al- 
most unexam fed increase of her greatness and prosperity. We have had 
at once wealth and the security and blessings of peace on the one hand, 
with the intoxicating glory and success of war upon the other. We have 
seen great advances in the condition of the people—an immense increase 
in the trade of the country—a real increase in the comforts of the great 
mass of the population; and we appear to have ascended the ladder so ra- 
pidly that it may have made us forget from whose hands we reccived all 
these blessings. For, perhaps, it may have been observed that a spirit 
had gone forth among us savouring too much of pride and negligence, and 
recalling the memory of those who in early times sought to scale heaven 
itself with the works of their hands. Oh, my Lord, it is good that at this 
ange period we should be awakened by calls of thunder to think of Him 
rom whose hand we have received all that we have received; in whose 
hand is all that we now possess, and whose creatures we ourselves are.’’ 

With regard to the question of blame, he made some pertinent observa- 

tions. ‘It is, perhaps, a question difficult to settle at all. India has been 
governed upon a system and a principle originally devised by the British 
Parliament—a system by which it was thought necessary to dissociate the 
government of that country from the popular institutions of this country. 
The eftect of this most curious contrivance for governing India was, that it 
made it to us as a foreign country; and Ido not hesitate to say, that no 
man in England knows or can know India unless he has made or chooses to 
make it a subject of special study, as he would make the affairs of any other 
foreign country. England knows nothing of India. Our public men even 
know nothing of that vast empire, unless, indeed, vr A devote their time 
and labour in acquiring a knowledge of its affairs. As they would learn the 
affairs of Russia so must they learn the affairs of India, because we have 
contrived a system of government for India which interposes an impene- 
trable screen between the ordinary habitual and daily routine of govern- 
mental affairs in England and the administration of Indian affairs. There- 
fore, I do not at all presume to enter into the question who is to blame, or 
whether any one is to blame. It may be that it has been our own fault, 
the fault of our divided responsibility, the fault of our system of absolute 
secrecy; it may have sprung from the difference in the system of adminis- 
tration in this country and that administered in India; but, whatever the 
cause of outbreak, you may search the records of history far and wide be- 
fore you come across an instance of so vexatious and extraordinary a failure 
on the part of a governing power in the administration of its political 
trust.” 

Our duty in the present crisis is to keep India, not because she is said to 
be necessary for the sustentation of the power and glory of England, but on 
the ground of solemn moral obligation. ‘* The question is, not whether we 
were justified in the acquisition of the country or not; the question is not 
whether our hands were clean or not in those acquisitions: the question is, 
what obligations have we contracted towards the nearly two hundred mil- 
lions of people under our rule in India, and towards the God who cares for 
that people as much as for us. To fulfil these obligations, | there is 
still abundant work for England; and for England to give up India, would 
be one of the greatest calamities that could befall the people. I argue thus, 
not because of the material benefits of the connexion, for, after all, these 
benefits are but of secondary consideration. It is not on account of the 
benefits ‘to ourselves—for, after all, England would not perhaps greatly 
suffer in the essential elements of her power; but it is because we have, 
perhaps — and presumptuously, placed ourselves in the condition of 
trustees, standing between Almighty God on the one hand and two hundred 
millions of His creatures on the other; and because it is our absolute duty 
to discharge the trust we so undertook to the glory of God and the benefit 
of these His creatures. . .. . An established equality as to every political 
right and principle of religion in the eyes of the Government in India, is, I 
believe, the first principle of which Christianity commands the adoption 
with regard to our policy in that country; because it would be contrary to 
that justice which is the foundation of Christianity itself, if, having ob- 
tained a power over the people of that country, which we certainly have not 
obtained by public right or oe, we were to use it for the purpose of doing 
violence to the conscience of that people. But we have a duty beyond the 
establishment of toleration in India, and that is a strict adherence to pro- 
priety of conduct on the part of our European residents there—the av oid- 
ance of unjust and unnecessary wars—the avoidance of all countenance, 
and especially of all direct and substantial connexion with all demoralizing 
practices, under whatever name they may be veiled, and with hatever ap- 
parent practical advantages or necessities they may be allied. : 

Furthermore, he urged that we should teach the truth by  pre- 

cept and example: that if we cannot do it as a state, we shoul do 
it as a church and a people. He earnestly deprecated any idea of 
taking vengeance. ‘The passions, the severity, the rage that can be 
understood and account for in India, are odious: and unnatural 
when they are cherished here. ‘My Lord Bishop, it is indeed a_tre- 
mendous responsibility which we incur if we feel it—that is, the Divine 
will and purpose of our standing and our power in India; but, on the other 
hand, it is a glory—a noble career which may be opened to England if our 
duty shall henceforward be fulfilled. It is impossible to measure—I don’t 
say the augmentation of political power which England may derive from 
her Indian dominions—I, for one, do not believe that that is the great benefit 
which attaches to it; but it is impossible to measure the real honour and 
the substantial glory of communicating to so vast a portion of mankind the 
blessings of civilization and religion.” 
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meeting held in Darlington on Monday in aid of the Indian 
pant. Fund, Mr. H. Pease, one of the Members for the county of Dur- 
ham, said that the time could not be far distant when the British public 
would no longer submit to have so fair and vast a region governed as 
India had been in such a manner as to implicate our character, whether 
as statesmen, as merchants, as philanthropists, or as Christians. Mr. 
Joseph Pease, the late Member for Darlington, spoke on the same 
—, Englishman, he took shame to himself for the way in which we 
had abused our power over 150,000,000 of human beings. It had been his 
lot to sit for many years in the House of Commons, and he felt shame as an 
Englishman that while the smallest and most trivial personal dispute would 
bring Houses of from three hundred to five hundred Members, and while 
senators would sit patientl y to hear the —a- and personal piques and 
prejudices of individuals, Lord Glenelg and others whom he had himself 
assisted found it the most difficult thing in the world to keep forty Members 
together on a subject affecting the interests of millions, But the time is 
coming when England will say to her Representatives and her Govern- 
ment, that if she is to have the shame and disgrace of misrule she will at 
any rate inquire into the cause. He most sincerely hoped no gentleman 
would pass from that meeting under the impression that he had only to 
relieve his distressed fellow countrymen, and to say to the men whose pro- 
fession it is to brave death in every possible shape, ‘‘ We pity and sympa- 
thize with you.” No, that is notthe end. The agriculture of India ought 
long ago to have made us independent of that cotton supply with which 
the United States vauntingly flouts us in the face when we speak against 
her abominable traffic in human flesh and blood, and of the sugar supply 
from all the slave-labour in the world. But Indian agriculture has been 
shamefully overlocked. In religious matters it has been worse, and the 
state of things is such as no Government could long maintain provided a 
Christian people knew how to do its duty. He had_no desire to coerce, but 
if the native Indian wanted to burn widows or murder children in the name 
of religion, he would certainly prevent him. (Applause.) 

A subscription was commenced in the room. The venerable Edward 
Pease (father of railways) sent a donation of 15/. in a letter in which 
he requested its application to the relief of the widows and orphans of 
civilians. He sympathized with those belonging to the military rank, 
but in choosing their profession they knew what was before them, and 
he could not in any way countenance an employment forbidden by the 
Saviour. After the reading of this letter the meeting broke up. 


The fund for the relief of the Indian sufferers has been augmented by 
subscriptions in Norwich and the neighbourhood to the extent of nearly 
30007. 


The annual distribution of “the national medals” for drawing among 
the students of the Schools of Art of the United Kingdom was held at 
Manchester on the 9th, in the Town-hall. Earl Granville, Mr. Cowper, 
Mr. Redgrave, and Mr. Cole, formed a deputation from London; on the 
platform were the Bishop of Manchester, Mr. Dargan, Mr. Whitworth, 
and others. Unluckily, the medals were not ready for distribution ; so 
that the successful competitors had to content themselves with the pro- 
mise of these prizes. The explanation offered was, that Mr. Vichte, a 
foreigner commissioned to design and make them, had been unable to get 
them ready in time. The a ge filled three large rooms; and 
the list of young persons of sexes who have taken prizes includes 
ninety-two names. Mr. Redgrave explained how the scope of the 
Schools of Design has been extended so as to include the purchasing as 
well as the designing class in order that the general taste might thereby be 
corrected and improved ; and further showed that the arrangements gave 

at facilities to the working classes secking art instruction. Earl 
Granville expounded the reasons why it had become necessary to give 
instruction in England in the art of design, and to improve the national 
taste ; on which head he made some pleasant remarks, 

“There is another object, which is to encourage the general taste by the 
making of collections which may show what the principles of good taste 
are. I quite admit that this is a point which may be yery much abused. 
I entirely deny, although a Cockney born myself, that London has a right 
to monopolize advantages of this sort. But we try as much as possible to 
avoid that evil, by disseminating through the country parts of the collec- 
tions, in whatever way may be most useful to the country; and we en- 
deavour to extend to every district the good which we disclaim wishing to 
retain exclusively to ourselves. There was another point which I believe 
to be of the utmost importance to all, and I am more inclined to dwell upon 
this, because there is, perhaps, some deficiency in this respect, in the pro- 
gress which has been made at Manchester,—I mean with regard to the 
teaching of elementary drawing generally, not in the schools of art, where 
the ap are of a higher order, but in the common schools of the country. 
I believe all that has been said about the advantages of teaching drawing 
to be perfectly true, and all the objections that are made to be perfectly 
false. I met yesterday in the Exhibition a friend of mine, and one of the 
most munificent, intelligent, and judicious promoters of education I know, 
who objected to the universal teaching of drawing; admitting that drawing 
was good for men—that it was good for carpenters and joiners; for persons 
employed in manufactures, but saying that it was bad for a very large 
class of those brought up in our schools—namely, those girls who were 
destined to be domestic servants. I believe, even here, that there is no 
doubt the objection is a fallacy. I believe, after all, there is a design in 

cutting out of a frock; anda friend of mine went still further, and 
suggested that to lay a knife and fork ectly parallel to one another 
uires the sort of eye which is perfected by a drawing-lesson or so. And, 
further is the fact agreed to by the general assembly of all the school- 
masters at Marlborough House, that so far from drawing taking up time 
which might be more advantageously employed, they found the children 
who had half of the allotted number of hours given to drawing and half to 
Writing progressed more rapidly in their writing than those who were oc- 
cupied in learning to write durmg the whole of those hours. I believe the 
advantage of this instruction is great in every class of life; and I can assure 
you I don’t k in an interested way as being a very eminent draughts- 
man myself, I learnt to draw when I was very young, and the result was 
that I drew a certain church, which I used always to take home to my 
parents; and I don’t think it would be quite fair for me to state how many 
* touches’ it received before I took it home. I am sorry to say that further 
attention to this pursuit was after some time omitted, until, ne years 
later, and not many years ago, I found myself at Rome, inding 
my enjoyment to be very great from the objects of art which 
are there to be seen, I went to an eminent artist there, who 
sometimes gave lessons, and asked if I was too old to learn to 
draw. He said ‘Not at all; he had known persons of my age to pro- 
gress very rapidly and become very distinguished artists’; and he begged 
me to sit down and attempt a sketch. I immediately thought of my old 
church, and set to reproduce that, adding a cedar or two, and a cottage in 





the distance. I was not, I own, very much pleased with the result, but I 
showed it to the artist; who took it u = looked at it, and then said, 
‘On the whole, I think if I was you I would not take lessons.’ (Much 
laughter.) Now, I am vain fn notwithstanding that discouragement, 
to think that I have no inherent incapacity for being an ordinary draughts- 
man ; but I do very sincerely regret that that great usefulness and pleasure 
has been denied to me through life from the circumstance of not having 
attended to it when I was young. And I believe, what may seem para- 
doxical, that that utility and that pleasure go on increasing in proportion 
as we go down to the classes less rich and less able to avail Sona of art, 
both for use and for pleasure. I believe, therefore, this elementary draw- 
ing to be conferring very great benefit indeed on the country at large, and 
hope it will progress satisfactorily. . . . . With regard to these schools of 
art, I believe it is possible that, in this sort of institutions, the indirect 
effects are much greater than the direct effects. I believe it is perfect] 
possible to point out some very tangible results. I believe it is a result 
to find that the students in these schools in the last ten years have become 
exactly ten times more numerous than they were ten years ago. I think 
it is a result to find that our education costs exactly one-fourth of what it 
did seven years ago, I think it is a result to find, as a positive fact, that 
almost all the most eminent porcelain manufacturers, almost all the most 
eminent cabinetmakers and upholsterers and paperhangers, and almost all 
the most eminent ornamental metal-work men, ies got in their establish- 
ments at this moment men whom they have drawn from schools of art in 
different parts of the country.” 

The meeting was afterwards addressed by Mr, Cowper and the Bishop 
of Manchester. 

The Diocesan Board of Education held its eighteenth anniversary, at 
Maidstone, on the 10th; the Archbishop of Canterbury in the chair. 
Among the distinguished county notables present was Mr. Bevesford 
Hope ; and in the course of the proceedings he made a striking speech on 
the furtherance of Church education,—meaning thereby, the bringing-up 
of the children of the poor and the middle classes to perform their duty 
in every relation of life. Any system of national education overriding 
all differences of opinion is a perfect chimera. The denominational sys- 
tem is the only one that can work well, He advocated the promotion of 
the moral elevation of the peasant class of the kingdom, and the raising 
of the social condition of the poor. The peasants now have a contempt 
for learning, but they would not if the learning imparted were practical. 
He said that nothing could be further from the truth than the assumption 
that the town is all vice and the country all blissful ignorance and inno- 
cence, 

“I have lately returned from a visit to that magnificent collection of 
works of art which is so great a credit to England, but it is not the only 
sight which is to be seen in Manchester. It is well sometimes to see whut 
is going on for good as well as for bad in the North of England. It is as 
well to see how much they are doing there for the education and comfort of 
the people; and to find how happy the working classes may be in those 
great mills which many are too apt to look upon as the scenes’ of grinding, 
purse-proud tyranny on the part of the master, and of hopeless toil and 
suffering on the part of the operative. I had one day the ploasare of visit- 
ing one of the largest mills in the North of England. I found the opera- 
tives looking the very perfection of happiness. The building was fire- 
proof, the ventilation admirable, the people employed cleanly, cheerful, 
and intelligent. I then visited the house of the proprietor—a gentleman 
whose father had raised himself from a very humble station—a gentlemen 
who devotes a noble fortune to pious and good works, and whose recreation 
is the cultivation of the fine arts. After my inspection of his mill, he said, 
‘Well, we are not so bad in the North as you expected to find us?’ For 
myself, I at once repudiated any such idea ; and I now mention the fact 
as a proof that all classes ought to understand each other better, and also 
to show how very susceptible the manufacturers are of the opinions of rural 
districts, such as our own. It teaches us also how necessary it is that we 
should exert ourselves, if we would not be wholly left behind by the manu- 
facturing districts in the religious training of the lower classes.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury added a fact in illustration of Mr. 
Hope’s view— 

Sunday-schools afford a marked cxample of the difference between town 
and country. A friend had assured him that he had far more trouble in a 
rural parish with a very small Sunday-school than he had afterwards in the 
manulacturing town of Bolton in a Sunday-school numbering twelve hun- 
dred scholars, where he had a teacher for every ten or fifteen, to help him. 


Mr. Deedes has come forward at the request of many of the electors 
of East Kent as a candidate for the seat to be vacated by Sir Edward 
Dering. At a mecting of Liberals at Canterbury, on Saturday, Mr. 
Rice, late Member for Dover, was mentioned as the man best fitted to 
“‘reseue the county from the dictation of Tory landlords”; but Mr. 
Rice declined to oppose Mr. Deedes single-handed. He will be willing 
to be put in nomination in case of a general election. 

The friends and supporters of Sir Edmund Lacon, the late Conserva- 
tive Member for Great Samet, entertained their hero at a public din- 
ner on Wednesday evening. Sir Edmund's speech on the occasion was 
confined in a great measure to local topics, with a passing notice of the 
“ infernal lies” uttered respecting him by his political opponents. With 
regard to India, he complimented Lord ak wow 9 Government on the 
energy they had displayed in sending out troops; declared the present the 
most severe struggle through which England has had to pass, and de- 
precated the present system of governing India by three separate bodies, 
generally at war with one another. From an observation made in the 
course of the evening it appears probable that Sir Edmund will again 
come forward as a Conservative candidate for the representation of the 
borough, when a suitable opportunity offers. 

A public dinner will be given at Penrith on the 28th as a mark of 
respect offered by men of all parties in Cumberland and West- 
moreland to Lord Brougham. It is hoped that the Earl of Lonsdale will 
be well enough to take the chair. 





A double murder has been committed near Bath, by a man who ume 
to have been a maniac, Warleigh House estate is occupied by Mr. H. D. 
Skrine; he had in his employ Andrew Border, a groom; Andrew and his 
wife, both young people, Fived in a cottage on the estate ; in another cot- 
tage resided Thomas Miller, a young labourer. Of late Miller had exhibited 
much ‘ strangeness’’; he hada delusion that the Borders had pointed him 
out as like Beale, the alleged murderer of Charlotte Pugsley. On Friday 
and Saturday last Miller was seriously ill ; on Saturday evening the Borders 
went to his cottage with the kind intention of ascertaining the state of his 
health. They had hardly opened the door when Miller rushed on them 
with a clasp-knife ; he stabbed Mrs. Border in the breast, and she fell back, 
her head striking against a stonc—she appears to haye died on the instant; 
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Border he stabbed in the abdomen, inflicting a frightful wound, and the 
unfortunate man did not live long after a surgeon had been fetched; but 
he was able to indicate *‘ Tom” as his murderer. During the confusion 
which followed the attack on the Borders, the assassin fled to a garden ; he 
had left in his cottage the clasp-knife, but he had with him a penknife; 
with this he stabbed himself in the abdomen and gashed his throat. He 
was found lying on his face, not dead, but nearly so. After he had been 
put to bed and received surgical aid, he talked in an incoherent way of 
what had oceurred. A Cerener’s Jury have returned a verdict of ** Wilful 
murder "’ against Miller. ite lies in a very weak state at his mother’s 
house, 





Professor Roger= l= been the victim of an atrocious outrage, as he rode 
in an express-train nexr Wymondham, A large stone was hurled through 
the window, and struck hitnin the face; his upper jaw-bone was fractured, 
and the lower splintered : had the stone struck him onthe temple he conld 
hardly have escaped death. As yet the ruftian who hurled the stone has 
not been discovered. 

Mr. William Pigott, inspector of bridges on the Great Northern Railway, 
has been killed on the line near Huntingdon—beheaded and fearfully 
mangled. He had moved from one line to the other to avoid a train—he 
ought, by the company’s rules, to have kept clear of both lines—when 
another came up in the contrary direction and struck him. He was an 
elderly man, and « yalucd servant. 

A sergeant in the Horse Artillery who went through the whole Crimean 
campaign unseathed, was recently killed at Aldershott by the bursting of 
a rocket-tube ; a large pice of the metal was driven into his chest. 

An ‘“aceident”’ ovencred on the Bristel and Exeter Railway, near 
Bourton tunnel—that is, two trucks of stone were left on the wrong rails, 
and a passenger-train ran into them. The driver saw the obstruction, and 
did all he could to stop his train, but he could not avoid a collision. For- 
tunately, no one was seriously hurt. 

_A number of men were employed in the Potter's Bar tunnel of the Great 
Northern Railway, ov Sunday morning, in performing some repairs. 
train advanced ; the workmen moved on to the other rails; at that moment 
a train approached on those rails; the tunnel was full of steam, and in the 
obscurity and confusion three of the men did not get out of the way of the 
second train—the, struck by the locomotive, and dashed to pic ces, 
The Coroner's Jury pronounced the deaths “ Accidental’ ; but recommend- 
ed mor precaution W lien labourers are ¢ ployed in tunnels. 

A fearful collision hus eecurred on the South Wales Railway, apparently 
from the grossest mismanagement. A train from Cheltenham arrived at 
»yle; it was notified that a truck had broken down and blocked up the 
down-line to Port Tulbet . soon after the train was transferred to the up- 
line, and sent towards Port Talbot. While on its way, an up-train wa 
seen approaching reund « curve; a collision was inevitable, and the trains 
met with a frightful shock. Both engines, from their ponderosity, retained 
their position on the rails ; but the tender of the up-train was thrown back 
upon the first carriags, « third-elass, which it mounted, crushing in the roof 
and dreadfully mutilating the passer The tender of the down-train 
also was crushed bach into the first carriage of that train, frightfully maim- 
ing its occupants. *A «lild was killed on the instant; six persons had limbs 
fractured or crushed, of whom have since died; many were hurt in- 


} 
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were 
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ternally, or badly «ut; ond two-thirds of the passengers suffered in som« 
way. 

A correspondent ot ti Nimes tells of “a railway-carriage on fire ”’ 
between Carlisle and Lancaster, on Monday, <A large quantity of luggage 
nthe reof of a earrivge caught fire; neither guard nor driver noticed the 
smoke ; the passengers shouted in vain. A pi nerve got out, 
walked along the fovt-boards, and gained access to the guard; that fune- 
tionary had no means of communicating with the driver; so the gentleman 
began his perilous jouruey forward towards the engine. But men working 


on the line had noticed the fire, and put fog-signals on the rails ; the explo- 
sion of which caused the driver to pull up. 

Two poor fellows perished on the South-Western Railway very early on 
Saturday morning by «wn inexplicable accident. ‘The goods-train from 
Southampton arrived seon after one o'clock. Thoroughgeod and Farrell, 
the driver and proceeded to take in a supply of water from a tank, 
While thus employed, the boiler burst: Thoroughgood was hurled through 
the air, and fell on the voof of the refreshment-room, corpse ; Farrell 
was struck by an iron plate and driven a considerable distance up the line, 
liis head frightfully shattered, The other persons employed about the train 
were unhurt. At the inquest, no light could be thrown on the cause of the 
explosion. The works of the locomotive were made of the very best ma- 
terials ; it was in excellent working order ; no complaints had ever been 
made respecting it : the were In good condition ; the driver and fire- 
man were sober, careful men, The explosion left a rent in the 
boiler, but no one could explain why the boiler had given way at that spot : 
as the Coroner remarked, it *‘a mystery.’’ The Jury could only,re- 
turn a verdict of ** Accidentally killed.” 








fireman, 





valves 
great 
was 
A series of explosions have occurred in the Butterley Company's new eol- 
liery at Ripley in Derbyshire, by which fifteen persons were badly burnt, 
one of whom died on Saturday. The galleries of the mine having been only 
just commenced, there was great difticulty in establishing a proper system 
of ventilation. 


James Fisher, a ship-carpenter of Preston, has performed a gallant ex- 


ploit. A woman bad juuped into the Ribble with her child, and a strong 
tide was hurrying them away; Fisher, an expert swimmer, plunged into 
the stream, got the woman to land, returned again to the water, and saved 
the child. 


IRELAND. 


| with bonfires. 


SCOTLAND. 
The Queen has taken leave of the Highlands for this year. On 


| Wednesday morning at half-past eight, she quitted Balmoral; drove 


by Deeside to Ballater; and thence across the country, by Inveru 
to Haddo House, the seat of the Earl of Aberdeen; having been eig t 
hours on the road. Her Majesty was received at the boundary of the 
Park by Colonel Gordon, and five hundred of the Earl’s tenantry on 
horseback, while thousands of spectators lined the avenue leading to 
Haddo House. The tenantry presented an address to the Queen. Her 
Majesty was received by Lord Aberdeen, and conducted to a balcony 
whence she saw the horsemen defile before her. In the evening bonfires 
blazed all around. 

At eleven o’clock the following morning, the Queen drove from Haddo 
House to Aberdeen. Here triumphal arches had been erected; an im- 
mense crowd had assembled; and at the boundaries of New and Old 
Aberdeen the Lord Provost presented her Majesty with the keys of the 
city. After a refreshment at the station of the Scottish North-Eastern 
Railway, her Majesty started for Edinburgh at two o’clock; the train 
stopping at the Bridge of Dun, at Perth, and at Stirling. At Perth the 
Duke and Duchess of Atholl, Lord and Lady Mansfield, and Lord and 
Lady Strathallan, attended. The Queen reached Edinburgh a few mi- 
nutes before seven in the evening. She was received by the Duke of 
Buecleuch, Lord Melville, and the Sheriff of the county. Her road 
through Holyrood Park was lit by torches, and the hill was flaming 
At Holyrood Palace her Majesty was received by Sir 
Benjamin Hall. 5 

In her journey to Haddo House and Aberdeen, the Queen was ac- 
companied by the Prince Consort, the Princess Royal, the Princess 
Alice, and Prince Altred; at Aberdeen they were joined by the younger 
children, and the whole party travelled together to Edinburgh. 

It is said that the Forbes Mackenzie Act has led to much perjury on the 
part of dealers in alcoholic liquors, to avoid punishment for infringing its 
stringent provisions; and it has now been proved that in one ease at least 
perjury has been committed to obtain a conviction. Niven and Stewart, 
two Edinburgh constables, were employed in plain clothes to watch dealers 
in spirits. They got Ferguson, a green-grocer, convicted of the illegal sale 
of spirits: their witnesses were a girl, ** Mary Harrison,’’ who was sent for 
whisky by ** Mrs. Harrison.” The wife of the innocent green-grocer dis- 
covered that Mrs. Harrison was really Mrs. Niven, and Mary Harrison was 
tose Ann Niven, the policeman’s sister. The constables were charged with 
ubornation of perjury, the women with perjury, Niven and his wife ab- 
conded. Stewart and Rose Aun Niven were convicted before Bailie Black- 
adder, but the Jury recommended the girl to merey. Stewart was sentenced 
to imprisonment for eighteen months, and Rose Ann for six months. 








Foreign aud Culonial, 


#raurt.—The Emperor of the French quitted the camp at Chalons 


| on Saturday, and rejomed the Empress at St. Cloud, where both have since 


Open-air preaching, fur from having subsided at Belfast, seems to have | 


prung into renewed lift Last Sunday, nine sermons were preached in 
the open air, and on the preceding Sunday seven. 





crimes of the weck. Mr. 


has been stabbed by an ac- 


Ireland has contributed its murder to the capita 
Rankin, a grocer of Dromara near Dromor 





quaintance, Mr, William Hanna, a sewing-agent, in consequence of a quar- 
eee ; ~ - 

rel while they were returning from Dromore fair. Uanna got away for a 

time. . 


Governnent have offered a reward of 200/. for the apprehension of John 
James Moore of Belfast : as yet he has evaded the search for him. 

A cow having strayed on to the Enniskillen Railway about four miles 
from Dublin, a night mail-train struck it: the engine ran off the rails, 
dragging the break-van and a passenger-carriage: the locomotive and the 
vehicles were much crushed, but the gers, the driver, and the guard, 
escaped almost unhurt; the fireman was thrown off by the shock, the wheels 
of the van passed over him, and he was cut completely in,two. 





wISSel 





| declined to adopt either course : 





d. It is now stated that the Emperor will visit the Emperor of 


| Austria at Munich, but the report has not yet obtained any consistency. 


A remarkable trial has taken place at Colmar. Count Jules Migeon, 
who has been a marked Bonapartist, and member of the Legislative <As- 
sembly and Legislative Body, was chosen, at the last election, for the 
Upper Rhine, by a majority of 10,000 out of 17,000 votes, against the 
wish of the Government. He has been brought before the Correctional 
Police at Colmar on nime charges connected with his election. He is said to 
have furthered his candidature by fraudulent manwuvres ; by promisin 
offices; by intimidating functionaries; by distributing writings “ calc ulated 
to impair the honour” of the higher officials of the department; by hawk- 
ing writings not registered; by wearing the Legion of Honour, to which 
he is not entitled; by insulting an ofticer of Gendarmerie, and a Mayor. 
Count Migeon was defended by M. Jules Favre. One of the “ fraudu- 
lent mancouvres’’ was the substituting voting-tickets in his fayour, in 
the ballot-boxes, fer tickets against him, ‘The trial gave rise to many of 
those scandalous scenes of crimination and recrimination, of quarrelling 
between the accused and the witnesses, for which the French courts are 


notorious. 

#rn551a.—The illuess of the King of Prussia is said to be a repe- 
tition of an attack at Pillnitz in July last. It is a “mild form of 
paralysis,” and has arisen from “ over-exertion, over-anxiety, and a 
neglect of the requirements of his feeble body.” Soon after he was 
seized, his physicians had recourse to bleeding. “ Violent congestion 
in the region of the brain” then supervened. All the members of the 
Royal Family not at Potsdam were summoned thither, and instantly 
came. The "King’s health was again improved by bleeding, but he 
suffered another relapse on Sunday. On Monday he rallied; his sleep 
was sounder, and the symptoms of congestion were of short duration. 
On Tuesday he had no attacks of congestion. 

The health-bulletin received last night is dated Wednesday evening, 
and reports that the King’s health continued in an improved state. 

Hussia.—The Russian naval division destined for the Chinese waters 
has quitted Cronstadt. It consists of three corvettes and three steam- 
clippers. 

Syait.—The “ Ministerial crisis” continues. Narvaez, importuned 
to form a new Cabinet, or hold office until the Cortes should assemble, 
he would stand or fall with his col- 
leagues. Bravo Murillo arrived from Paris, and had two mterviews 
with the Queen; but refused to form a Government, “1m consequence 
of exigencies to which he could not yield.” Admiral -\rmero was next 
spoken of as the leader of a new Cabinet ; but little reliance is plac ed on 
this statement ; and as Bravo Murillo has a majority n the Cortes, it is 
thought that he will betheman. One of the latest reports is an odd one— 
Queen Isabella wants to be her own Prime Minister, A telegraphic 
despatch from Madrid, dated Wednesday, says— | : ' 

“The Queen has positively expressed her desire to preside noted het 
Cabinet, and she has wished to introduce into it the principal statesmen 
now out of office.” + 

At the last moment, her Majesty seems to have changed her mind, 
for a telegraphic despatch dated yesterday announces that Seftor Armero 
had been “named President of the Council of Ministers” ; that Don Mon 
| was expected from Rome; and that the Under Secretaries were conduct- 
| ing public business, 
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Yuarkry.—A telegraphic despatch from Jassy describes the opening of 
the Moldavian Divan, on Sunday week, by the Metropolitan. 

«His speech was moderate, and was well received. The most px rfect | 
tranquillity prevailed throughout the assembly, During the sitting, cries | 
were raised in favour of Moldavia, the Porte, and the friendly Powers. The 
uently repeated was for the self-government of the Danubian 
Provinees. The same day, the Prince Kaimakan reviewed troops. The 
town was illuminated in the evening, and fireworks were let off. Perfect 
order prevailed. On Monday the powers of the Deputies were verified.” 





ery most frec 


Gudia.—The telegraphic despatches in anticipation of the Indian 
mails began to arrive on Sunday, and dropped in daily until Wednesday 
night. On Thursday night, the mail itself reached London. It brought 
advices from Calcutta to the 9th, and from Bombay to the 17th of 
September. 

On the whole, the news is what is called “favourable.” No further 
mutinies of armed regiments are reported except that of the Bhopal 
Contingent. But the letters describe the outbreak of parts of two dis- 
armed regiments in the Punjaub, and repeat three instances of mutiny of 
which intelligence was received by the last mail. The Madras and Bom- 
bay armies have, therefore, not increased the list of mutineers. At Delhi, 
the balance was beginning to turn in favour of the besiegers. Nicholson's 
column had arrived ; a force under his orders had beaten a body of the 
insurgents in the field; and the first parallel against Delhi had been 
thrown up. The garrison of Agra had taken the offensive with marked 
success. The troops cooped up at Lucknow had made two sorties, and 
had augmented their stores of provisions. General Havelock, after de- 
feating the mutineers at Bithoor on the 16th August, had remained at | 
Cawnpore waiting for reinforcements. Sir James Outram had arrived at | 
Allahabad, and had pushed on a party in advance towards Cawnpore. 
Major Eyre, after dispersing the Dinapore mutineers, had joined Outram, 
Reinforcements had arrived at Calcutta, and were proceeding up the 
country. One regiment had reached Bombay from the Cape, and had 
gone on to Deesa; another was hourly expected. Two or three thousand 
troops had been heard of at the Mauritius. 

Deithi, The latest date from the British camp is the 29th August. | 
General Nicholson’s expected column, consisting of two European regi- | 
ments and several Sikh corps, reached the camp on the 14th. ‘The siege- 
train from Ferozepore was ctill in arrear. Hoping to intercept it, a 
large body of the insurgents, with 12 guns, moved out of Delhi as far as 
Nuzufighur. On the 24th, General Nicholson took 2000 men and 16 
guns and followed in the same direction. He came up with the insur- 
gents on the 26th, at Nuzuffghur; brought them to action, and, after a 
brief encounter, routed them, took their guns, ammunition, baggage, and 
equipage. The British lost only 17 men killed and wounded; including | 
two officers among the killed, Lieutenant Lumsden and Lieutenant Gab- 
bett. The troops were greatly enriched by plundering the dead Sepoys, 
who carry their blood-stained wealth with them into action. General 
Nicholson's force returned to the camp on the 27th. General Wilson 
had begun to prepare for acting on the offensive. On the 29th, the 
troops carried a Sepoy breastwork between the advanced pickets and the 
town; and during the night they completed, without molestation, the 
first parallel against the city. The Chief Commissioner of the Punjaub 
calculated that by the middle of September the force before Delhi would 
be little short of 15,000 men; but Mr. Edmonstone, the Government 
Secretary, thinks this “estimate may be somewhat too high.” The | 
troops were in good health and spirits. ‘It is said that some overtures | 
have been made by, or on behalf of the King. They will not be enter- 
tained.” 

Agra. 

d.”” On the 21st, Major Montgomery, starting from Agra, led a party 
of 200 men and three guns as far as Hatras, 
mutineers were adyancing from Allyghur to attack him, he moved out 
and attacked them on the march. They took refuge ina garden, but 
were gallantly beaten out of it and routed. Our loss was five killed and 
twenty-five wounded. Mr. O’Brien Tandy, late manager of the Western 
Bank in Calcutta, charged with the small force of militia cavalry forming 
part of the expedition, and was killed. Ensign Marsh, late 16th Grena- 
diers, met the same fate; and Lieutenant Longueville Clarke, late Gwa- 
lior Contingent, was severely wounded, Major Montgomery retraced his 
steps to Hatras after the action. 

Havelock’s Position, Up to the 2d September General Havelock had 
not been molested at Cawnpore. After his ninth victory, at Bithoor on | 
the 16th August, he could hardly muster 800 men, ‘“ Nearly all were 
sick, and a great many dying of cholera”—* ten or twelve daily,” says | 
another account. The Oude mutineers occupied the left bank of the 
Ganges opposite Cawnpore, and had thrown up a battery to dispute the 
passage. The effect of Havelock’s advance into Oude was to draw off 
many of the mutincers from the siege of the garrison of Lucknow. 
During their absence, the besieged made two sallies. In the first they 
captured a quantity of provisions. In the second they captured more 

rovisions, both bullocks and grain, and disabled or captured one or two 
eavy guns: they had also contrived to blow up a house and its rebel 
— They are described as in good spirits, and safe up to the 2d 
ptember, It is stated that they had communicated with General 
Havelock, and had advised him not to run any risk in attempting to re- 
lieve them, as the enemy had little ammunition, and the garrison had 
provision for six months [weeks ?] All the accounts concur in represent- 
ing them as well supplied for the present, and humanly speaking, safe 
until relieved. 

Their relief was to come from Sir James Outram's forces, That officer 
has announced that he does not intend to deprive General Havelock of 
the glory of relieving Lucknow. Sir James reached Allahabad on the 
2d September, with the 5th and 90th British Regiments, probably 1300 
men, and had sent 600 and a battery en route to Cawnpore. There had 
been some delay in reaching Allahabad, caused by conflicting orders. 
The 90th Regiment had reached Mirzapore when it was recalled to Dina- 
pore, delayed there, and then sent back towards Allahabad. It is not 
stated who gave the mischievous order, but it is said that General Outram 
disapproved of it from the first. Some portion of the delay was caused 
Be e necessity of disarming the 65th Native Infantry, at Ghazepore. 

is was performed by the 5th Regiment. Captain Peel's sailors and 
ship-guns, destined to hold Allahabad, had not got higher than Rajama- 
hal when last heard of. 


All was quiet at Agra up to the 27th August ; “‘ general health 





| that the 95th was hourly expected. 


| seize the guns of th 
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Bengal, The Mohurrum passed off with more than usual quictness in 
Calcutta, and in the great towns in Lower Bengal. The 23d Fusiliers 
had arrived at Calcutta; the 93d had been spoken with in a vessel close 
at hand. Major Eyre had completely dispersed the Dinapore mutineers, 
When Kour Singh fled, he took refuge in the Rewah territory; but the 
Rajah warned him off, and then his remaining Sepoys deserted him, They 
have, it is believed, escaped the Rewah troops sent against them, and 
gone towards Delhi. Azimghur and Jounpore were occupied by Ghoorkas, 
and a second body left Katmandoo on the 13th August to garrison. 
Chumparum. 

After some delay, Sir Colin Campbell had taken his place at the Coun- 
cil Board in Calcutta. There have been for some time indefinite ramours of 
disputes between the Governor-General and Commander-in-chief. It hag 
been remarked that Mr. Secretary Edmonstone, in his summary of news, 
does not even mention the name of Sir Colin Campbell, Mr. Peterson 
and his friends have formed an Indian Reform League. 

Madras. The Mohurrum festival passed over throughout the Presi- 
den¢ yw ith “the most pe rfect quic t.” ** A less noisy celebration of it had 
never been known in Madras.”’ Some apprehensions respecting the loyalty 
of the Madras Cavalry were still expressed. It is stated in a letter from 
Calcutta, but there is no trace of it in the letters from Madras, that the 
50th Native Infantry had mutinied at Nagpore. 

Bombay. There is no special news from Bombay, except the state- 
ment that all was quict in the Presidency, and the announcement that 
the 89th British Regiment from the Cape of Good Hope had landed, and 
The insurbordination which had 
shown itself in the 2d Bombay Cavalry at Neemuch was not at an end, 

Gwalior. Two statements were current respecting Scindia. The 
Madras Atheneum publishes the substance of a telegraphic message from 
Bombay, stating that there was a revolution at Gwalior on the 25th 
August; that Scindia was deposed, and a descendant of ** Sirmoor” 
placed on the musnud. ‘This was published at Madras on the 14th Sep- 
tember, yet the summary of news in the Bombay Times of the 17th does 
not mention a report which must have been known at Bombay some 
days before. Mr. Edmonstone, in his official summary of September 9, 
says that “ the mutineers of Gwalior Contingent, joined by those from 
Indore and Mhow, reckoned at 4500 infantry, 900 cavalry, and 30 guns, 
are still believed to be at Gwalior, held in check, it is reported, by 
Scindia.”’ 

The Punjaub. Mere parts of the 10th Light Cavalry at Ferozepore, 
and the 51st Native Infantry at Peshawur, both without arms, had re- 
volted ; the former killing their veterinary surgeon, and attempting to 
station. Both were driven off; and being inter- 
cepted by the country-people in all directions, were brought in and 
hanged, Nearly the whole had been accounted for. 

The Native Chiefs.—* All the Bundeleund chiefs continue to behave 
well, as also the Nawab of Jowooh and the petty states of Dhar Dewass, 
&e.; none having openly revolted except Anijhera. In Rajpootana, Native 
chiefs quiet and apparently true. ‘The conduct of the Nizam’s Government 
at Hyderabad admirable. Mohurrum Festival passed off without any com- 
motion or disturbance whatever. Puttiala, and all Cis-Sutlej chiefs, con- 
Gholab Singh’s successor in Cash- 
mere is, as he was, our stanch adherent,” and has supplied both men and 

European Ofjences.—* Unhappily, all the misconduct is not confined to 
Native troops. Europeans in different parts of the country have set all dis- 
cipline at defiance, and committed great atrocities, At Dinapore, a party of 
the Queen's 10th broke out at might, and bayonetted in their beds eleven 
Sepoys—a portion of those who had remained faithful to their salt—and two 
women ; there isno doubt they would have murdered the whole of them, but 
the shrieks and groans of their victims raised an alarm, and the butchery 
was stopped. An inquiry into the matter has ended very unsatisfactorily, 
n a general order, General Outram has declared it certain that the 
murderers were of the 10th ; but the evidence as to the actual parties 
was so unsatisfactory that no one has been convicted ; the stigma, 
this atrocious proceeding, must, observes the General, 
attach to the whole corps. He has sent the whole of the proceedings down 
to the Commander-in-chief, and in the mean time has subjected the regie 
ment to hourly roll-calls, So off its balance is the publi mind, that these 
murders appear very gencrally to be regarded as something rather to have 
been expeeted and to be dealt very leniently with, and some of the press 
have lent themselves to the encouragement of similar acts of vengeance and 
scandalous military insubordination, by strongly depreeating punishment, 
This is not all: General Wilson, commanding before Delhi, has intimated 
his knowledge of many murders having been committed upon camp- 
followers and other innocent persons by men belonging to his force, 
und his full determination to carry out the sentence of any court- 
martial that may come before him. At Mhow, a party of European 
artillerymen have plundered the treasury, and committed other atro- 
cities of which we have not the details. All this is very bad, and will not 
be put a stop to until some signal examples are made. The executions that 
have taken place in various parts of the country have been so indiscriminate 
that the Governor-General in Council has issued a minute putting a check 
upon them, and prescribing a certain course of proceeding, with no other 
view, most certainly, than the protection of innocent lives, and fitting 
punishment for such offenders as may not have deserved death. For this I 
have heard him extensively censured; and, again, members of the press 
have been pleased to see init nothing but an encouragement to the dis- 
affected, though his interference was urgently called for by the dictates of 
common humanity and in protection of the national honour.” —Daitly News 
Calenutta Corre spond nt, 


Persia. —Not the least important intelligenc c brought by the Indian 
mail is an “authentic” statement from Lahore that the Persians eva- 
cuated Herat on the 27th July. 

Pew Sralaud.—The New Zealander reports a meeting held at Ran- 
giriri in the middle of May last, which virtually constituted a political 
assembly to discuss the question of establishing « Maori King ! The 
meeting appears to have originated in a festival given by two tribes to 
honour the death of a chief; and the festivities occupied five days, of 
which the last two were devoted to political business. The raw mate- 
rials of the festival consisted of ** 15 bullocks, 20,000 dried sharks, 20 
baskets of fresh eels, 100,000 dried eels, 50 baskets of patiki and ma- 
taitai, 30 bags of sugar, 8000 kits of potatoes and kumeras, 1500 pounds 
of tobacco, and a large quantity of flour,’ &c, ‘The Natives made no 
secret of the discussion, and several Europeans were present, including 
Mr. Fenton, a magistrate, who appears to have furnished the shige. 
The Maorics were clothed almost entirely in blankets and other im 
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nous garments. The first day was devoted to reconciliation of old hos- 
tilities; the great men of different tribes sang songs to each other, and 
formally buried in oblivion the remembrance of ancient hatreds and 
former battles. On the second day at ten o'clock, the Maoris assembled, 
in black cloth suits, with black neckerchiefs and in highly European 
costume; they ranged themselves in an open space at the end of a tem- 
porary town ; in the centre were the leaders and principal speakers, each 
man with a paper and pencil to take notes of the proceedings. One 
party displayed a flag, which was understood to be devoted to the new 
King; a white flag with a red border, bearing two red_crosses in token 
of adhesion to Christianity, with the inscription, “‘ Potatau, King of 
New Zealand.” The other party had hoisted the Union Jack. On the 
third side of the square were Maories who appear to have joined neither 
party ; and on the fourth side were Native teachers, headed by Hoera 
and Heta. 

Heta having read prayers, including the prayer for the Queen, Hoera 
delivered a short address on moderation and temper. 

Te Kereiei (from the Loyal side) rose and said—‘‘ Commence your 
talking.” 

Hoera—“ The talk will be about the flags; let them be disposed of. Di- 
rect all the speeches to that end.” 

Paora—*‘ God is good. Israel were his people ; they had a king. I see no 
reason why any nation should not have a king if they wish for one. The 
Gospel does not say that we are not to have a king. It says, ‘ honour the 
king: love the brotherhood.’ Why should the Queen be angry? We 
shall be in alliance with her, and friendship will be preserved. ‘The Go- 
vernor does not stop fights and murders among us; a king will be able to do 
that. Let us have order, so that we may grow as the Pakehas grow. Why 
should we disappear from the country? New Zealand is ours; I love it.” 

Takirei Te Rau—‘ The. first Governor came and gave the word ‘ friend- 
ship’; so did the second ; the third; and so does Governor Browne. The 
source of this word isGod. It came in the Gospel; and now there is added 
the law. What more do we want? I think this is the open road ; the new 
one is overgrown and dark. I will not walk in it. Friendship to the 
Governor is the road to the Queen. Go on this road; it is the road to good. 
Let us goon this road.” 

Takirau—* This is the road—that word ‘friendship.’ But it applies to 
both sides, Our King would be friendly*with the Queen, Their fags will 
be tied together. [Hoists the King’s flag and ties it to the Jack.] I say, let us 
be like all other lands, who have kings, and glory, and honour. at isa 
clear road. Let us be strong to fasten on this. Let the blessing of God, 
which rests on all lands and their king, rest on us. If I asked the Queen to 
leave her throne, I should be wrong ; but all I ask is, that the dignity which 
now rests on her should rest on our king, so that this land may be in peace 
and be honoured. Let the Queen and Pakehas occupy the sea-coast, and be 
a fence around us.” 

Wiremu Te Wheoro—‘‘I agree in what Takirau says—friendship—alli- 
ance. I know that road: I don’t know any other. (Pointing to the new 
flag.) Let that fiag go down; I don’t like it. Let its old honour remain, 
but don’t seek any fresh dignity.” 

Mohi-—“ This is my word. Don't wander about. Wash out the writing 
on the new flag. I don’t like it. It frightens me. Wash out the writing, 
and let the staff help to support the Queen’s flag. Lean to it, its ancient 

honour; the honour of old, of old, of old.’ 

Paora—* Give me gome soap to wash it out ?”’ (7. ¢. give me a reason.) 

Mohi—‘' Why did you write these words? The new flag must kill the 
old; not the old one the new. What is the wrong in the old flag?” 

Paora—‘‘ The Gospel came; then the Queen. At that time we were 
foolish and ignorant; now we know. At first the Missionaries said, make 
a king to keep convicts and bad Pakehas away. But we did wrong; we 

to the Queen. Now, we are all grown up—we are no longer chil- 
dren—we can walk alone. We are fit for a king. You can’t find anywhere 
in the Bible that the Queen should have the only honour, Show me where, 
that I may know. We cannot be always in childhood.” 

Tarahawaiki—** Let me speak. Don’t say, why should we add fresh 
honour to Potatau? Remember, the honour conferred on him will belong 
to us all.- What is the use of eyes, arms, and body, without a head >” 

Takirau here made several quotations from Scripture. 

Heta—‘- Leave out the Scriptures; don’t bring them in here. If you 
bring in these quotations, we shall wander about, for they are inapplicable, 
and you do not understand the context. Scripture is a very sacred thing, 
and should not be used lightly. I shall be angry with you if you persist.”’ 

Wiremu Te Awaitaia—‘‘ I am a small man and a fool. I am ignorant of 
these Scripture quotations. Ngatihau, don’t be dark; Waikato, listen ; 
Taupo, attend. My name has been heard in the old day, and sometimes it 
is still mentioned. I am going to speak mildly, like a father. My word is 
this—J promised the first Governor, when he came to see me, and I promised 
all the rest, that I would stick to him and be a subject of the Queen. I in- 
tend to keep my promise, for they have kept theirs. Mine was the desire to 
sell, and they gave me money. Why do you bring that new flag here? 
There is bother in it. I can’t see my way clear. But I know there is 
trouble in that flag. I am content with the old one. It is seen all over the 
world, and belongs to me. I get some of its honour. What honour can I 
get from your flag? It is likeafountain without water, Don’t trouble me. 
You say we are slaves. If acknowledging that flag makes me a slave, I am 
a slave. Let me alone. Don’t bring your bother here. Go back to the 
mountains. Let us alone in peace. I and the Governor will take our own 
course, That's all.” 

This renowned chief’s address had so powerful an effect on its hearers 
that long silence followed its delivery. 

The next yong however, said “ I want order and laws, <A king 
could give us these better than the Governor; for the Governor has never 
done anything except when a Pakeha was killed. He lets us kill and 
fight each other; a king would stop these evils.” At the instance of 
these speakers, “‘the new flag” was pulled down. Another Maori re- 
placed it, ‘Let the flag stand,” said a third, “but wash out the 
writing. The White men have the money, the knowledge, everything. 
I shall remain a subject to the Queen.” “But” he added, “ I accept 
fully the arrangement made between the Governor and Potatau—laws, 
a director, and the assembly.” 

The discussion be to wax warm; on which the leader of the 
teachers called out “Let us pray” ; and the proceeding thus ended for 
the time ; the new flag being at that time down. 

On the third day the business was resumed in a highly allegorical 
form after prayer— 

A Chief of the Wherukcko—“ Our motto is love to New Zealand.” (A 
native song.) 

Potatau—‘‘ Wash me, my friends; I am covered with mud. Love, Gos- 
pel, and friendship. Ngatihaua, work, continue to work. The kotutu sits 
upon a stump and eats the small fish ; when he sees one he stoops down and 
catches it, lifts up his head and swallows it. That is his constant work. 








oe you understand your work. When the sun shines we see him.” 
(A song. _ 
Hoani Papita—‘‘ Fresh water is lost when it mingles with the salt.” 


(A song.) 
Te Wikiha—Song, for the land that it should be retained, joined in 
chorus by the whole two thousand. 

Te Kereihi—‘‘ I shall stick to the Governor; I remember his talk with 
eee in this place. I asked him for laws, for a director, for an assem- 
bly.” 


On the following day, the conference was resumed; and eventu- 
ally, with much ceremony, the King’s flag was lowered to half- 
mast and tied to the English flag. ‘‘ But,” said a Native to the King- 
ites, ‘do not be sad; and [to the Loyal party] do not you be joyful, for 
remember that though the flag is lowered the writing remains.” The 
Loyal party won the day at Waikato; but the flag was despatched to 
other tribes in the South of New Zealand, to convene a larger meeting, 
for the purpose of inducing Potatau to accept the office of King, or to 
appoint some one else. 

Quitrd States.—The Persian arrived at Liverpool on Saturday, 
with advices from New York to the 30th September. 

The monetary crisis still prevailed. 

‘“‘ The suspended banks at Philadelphia and Baltimore were gradually 
settling down upon a non-specie currency.’ ‘ The suspension extended 
to the banks of Philadelphia, Lancaster, Pittsburgh (the Bank of Pittsburgh 
only excepted), Baltimore, Cumberland, Norfolk, Wheeling, Wilmington, 
North Carolina, and the interior towns generally of those States, Providence, 
and all the provincial banks, Various calls have been made by the Western 
bankers for specie from New York to enable them to sustain themselves, 
Until a few days past, the pressure was mainly at New York. Now the re- 
action is felt at all points in the West.” 

At a meeting of bank presidents in New York, “ it was decided to re- 
commend to all the banks of the city to extend their discount line 3 per 
cent during the coming week. This, in the aggregate, will amount to over 
3,000,000 dollars,’’ It is stated that “the immediate effect of the suspen- 
sion was to brighten the aspect of commercial affairs, and relieve the appre- 
hension so constantly prevailing for the past month. The price of money 
fell from 2} to 1} per cent, and an advance of prices occurred at the stock 
board. The prevailing opinion, in which the most intelligent of our officers 
join, is that the suspension will be but temporary, and that an early re- 
storation of confidence will place affairs on a more favourable footing.” 


Piisrellaucons. 


It has been announced that the fifteen regiments of Militia next em- 
bodied will be the Bedford, 2d Royal Cheshire, 2d (South) Devon, 2d 
Gloucester, Leicester, Northampton, Shropshire, Ist West Norfolk, Ist 
Surrey, 1st Staffordshire, 1st Tower Hamlets, Worcester, 2d West York, 
Sussex, Stirling, and Aberdeen. These regiments will form an addition 
of about 14,000 men to our home establishment. About 3000 of the 
Irish Militia will also be embodied forthwith. 


Lord St. Leonards has intimated, in reply to the Duke of Norfolk, that 
the Royal Commissioners of the Patriotic Fund will probably meet be- 
fore Parliament assembles, and that the Duke’s letter can then be brought 
under their consideration. 


Ear] Fitzhardinge so long a sufferer under very painful illness, died on 
Saturday, at Berkeley Castle, in his seventy-first year. He was the son 
of the fifth Earl of berkeley and Miss Mary Cole of Gloucester, and was 
born in 1786. The equivocal relations existing between his father and 
mother led, on the death of the former, to the ‘great Berkeley case,” 
which came before the House of Lords on the petition of the late Earl Fitz- 
hardinge, then known as Lord Dursley, laying claim to his father’s title. 
~ circumstances out of which this famous case arose are recalled by the 

ies, * 

‘*The late Earl {of Berkeley] in the autumn of 1784, or the commence- 
ment of 1785, on a visit to Gloucester from his castle at Berkeley, was struck 
with the charms of Miss Mary Cole, the daughter of a butcher in that city, 
and took her to live with him at Berkeley as his wife. As time went on, the 
lady bore him four sons; and common reputation affirmed that up to that 
date no legal marriage had been solemnized between the parties, although 
the lady styled herself Countess of Berkeley. The lady whose character 
was thus impugned always asserted upon behalf of her eldest son and his 
three next brothers, that although the public solemnization of the union 
between herself and the Earl did not take place until May 16, 1796, she 
had been privately married more than ten years previously ; and the same 
fact was affirmed under oath in his Lordship’s last will and testament. To 
establish this statement, an entry in the parish-register of Berkeley was 
produced, which entry, it was alleged, had been made, for certain reasons 
of pleasure and convenience on the part of the late Earl of Berkeley, on a 
leat that had been pasted down in the volume for many years, until it 
should be wanted. e question as to the genuine or spurious character 
of this document came before the House of Lords only after the death of the 
late Earl. The clergyman who was said to have made the entry was then 
dead, and his widow declared that she did not believe it to be in her de- 
ceased husband’s handwriting. A brother of the Countess of Berkeley, 
however, deposed that he was present as a witness at the marriage of 1780. 
The evidence of Lady Berkeley, it is stated, was contradicted by that of her 
mother who afterwards married Mr. Glossop, of Osbournby, in Lincoln- 
shire, and who, though born in a humble sphere of life, lived to see one 
of her daughters a Countess, one married to a gencral officer, and the third 
the wife of a nephew of the late Sir Francis Baring, Bart. Such being the 
case, on the death of the fifth Earl, his eldest son, who then bore the coure 
tesy title of Lord Dursley, and was Member for Gloucestershire, presented 
a petition claiming to be called to the House of Lords as sixth Earl of 
Berkeley. The subject of his legitimacy had been mooted during his 
father’s lifetime, and an inquiry had been actually commenced ; but = 
was abandoned on finding that no legal question could arise until after the 
old Earl’s death, when, as we have already stated, the evidence a 
forward in favour of the legitimacy of the eldest son was not judged by the 
House of Lords to be sufficient to establish the claim. In consequence of 
this decision, Lord Dursley was obliged to drop that title ; and he retired 
from public life for many years, and was known only as Colonel Berkeley, 
of the South Gloucestershire Militia. The estates at Berkeley, at Canford 
in Middlesex, and elsewhere, were not entailed upon the title ; and hence 
he remained in undisputed possession of Berkeley Castle, which was be- 
queathed to him by his father, and which gave him very extensive influence 
as a landed proprieter in the county of Gloucester; in which, as also at 
Bristol, and in the city of Gloucester, he ably supported the Liber al in- 
terest against the powerful influence of the Beaufort family. He — 
tained his ground in this position extremely well, and was one of the 
gentlemen chosen by Earl Grey for elevation to the peerage at the corona- 
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William IV, when he was' created Baron Segrave. The 
operation of the Reform Act, instead of limiting his territorial intiuence, 
went far towards doubling it, as he was in general able to secure one seat 
at least for the Liberal party in East as well as in West Gloucestershire. 
In 1841 he was elevated to the earldom of Fitzhardinge, just previous to 
the departure of the Melbourne Ministry from office.”’ 

The fifth son, born after the public marriage, never assumed his father’s 
title, because by doin, so he would have cast a slur upon the memory of 
his mother, As Lord Fitzhardinge never married, his earldom and barony 
died with him. 

On Monday sennight, the Prince Consort killed a royal stag in the forest 
of Glengelder which weighed twenty-four stone. This is believed to have 
been the champion of the forest. When brought to Balmoral, he was laid 
at the main entrance to the Castle, that the Queen and Royal Family 
might see him before he was cut up. 


tion of Kin 








A marble statue of the amiable Empress Josephine is on its way to Mar- | 


tiuique, her birthplace. 


' ; . v 
A report has been current in Paris that the Emperor is about to visit Al- | 


geria, proceeding by way of Marscilles. 

Marshal Pélissier, Duke de Malakhoff, has left Paris for Italy, to visit 
the fortifications of Alessandria and Genoa, and other localities rendered fa- 
mous by the great battles of Napoleon I. 

The Prince of Orange arrived at Naples from Palermo on the Sth: he 
visited the King at Gaeta. 

The expenditure of the Austrian Governor-General at Milan is described 
as very profuse—“ his establishment fis so magnificent jthat the Imperial 
Court appears mean in comparison.” 

Mr. Pollock has retired from the Judgeship of the Liverpool County Court, 
on account of illness, on a pension of 1090/.; and Mr. Baines, the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, has appointed Mr. J. K. Blair, of the 
Northern Circuit, as his successor: the salary is 1500/. 








The new steamer Australasian, which left Southampton for Alexandria on 
Monday, has taken out nine officers and 221 men of the Royal Artillery, who 
will proceed to India vid Egypt. 

The Cork Reporter states that the Great Britain steamer was detained for 
six days because the two cavalry regiments it was to convey to India had 
not been provided with saddles—they had been forgotten: the procuring a 
thousand saddles led to the delay of six days, and cost the country 1300/. for 
demurrage. 

Mr. Spearman, of Newton Hall, at the recent dinner of the Durham 
County Agricultural Society, was reminded, by the alsence of clergymen, 
of a story which perhaps he might be permitted to relate, as he had it from 
a very good source—from a very coetlient divine, who was himselfa Pre- 
bendary of the Cathedral Church of Durham. Two honest farmers, in 
riding along together, encountered a large number of clergymen; and one 
of them said to the other, ‘* Where be all these parsons coming from?” 
To this his friend replied, ‘“‘ They've been at a visitation.’’ The other, no 
wiser than before, says, ‘‘ What's « visitation?’’ and the answer he re- 
ceived was, ‘ Why, it’s where all the parsons goes once a year and swops 
their sermons.”’ His friend, on being thus enlightened, quietly remarked, 
“Dang it, but oor chap mun get the worst of it every time.’’—Gateshead 
Observer. 

Robert Houdin, the conjuror, who is also an able mathematician and me- 
chanician, has been employed on a state mission in Algeria—to destroy the 
influence of the marabouts with the Arab tribes by performing cleverer 
tricks than the marabouts. He has completely outshone and vanquished 
these imposters, and led the Arabs to think he is Sheitan himself. Such is 
the story. 

The body of a Protestant Licutenant-Colonel has been buried at Romer- 
stadt in Bavaria, under remarkable circumstances. The Roman Catholic 
priests would not perform any ceremony over the grave, nor would they 
allow a Protestant clergyman to enter the cemetery : yet the coffin was fol- 
lowed by *‘the Imperial and municipal employés, many invalid soldiers, 
the Gendarmerie, and a great crowd of people,”"—the Church and the State 
were thus shown in antagovism. 

Unlike other places, Belfast issued no newspapers on the Fast Day: 
“but,” explains the Northern Whig, “ we are so riotous and religious !”’ 


The railway from Smyrna to Aidin was commenced at the end of last 
month. The shares reserved for subscription in Turkey have all been 
taken up; and indeed the people show a great avidity to make investments 
in railway shares, there being so few channels for using money profitably. 

The first dry dock constructed in the Mauritius was opened with great 
ceremony on the 13th July. A large ship was placed in the dock. A grand 
collation followed, attended by the Governor and the island notables, and 
graced by many ladies. , 

The last advices mention the discovery of another copper-mine in South 
Australia : more than one deposit of copper in that colony is not worked, 
from want of miners. 

The abundant harvest in the West of Europe this year has caused a large 
diminution of the grain trade of the Danubian Principalities. 

Spite of tightness in the money-market, suspension of specie payments, 
and commercial failures, the New-Yorkers attend to their amusements with 
laudable perseverance : it is computed that ten thousand dollars are nightly 
spent for adinission to theatres, gardens, and exhibitions. 

The total receipts on account of the highways of England and Wales in 
the year ending Lady Day 1855 were 2,106,008/., and the expen- 
diture 2,126,779/. 

The American ship Warden, from Newport to Havanna, was lost near 
Bideford on the night of the 8th. The master and three men were washed 
ashore alive, but seven mariners perished. The ship was ground to pieces— 
became “literally fire-wood.”’ 

News has arrived that two Peterhead whale-ships were lost in Melville 
Bay in July last: the crews eseaped in the boats, and were taken on board 
other whalers, The Davis Straits fishery was very unsuccessful up to the 
Ist of August. 

_ Letters received from the departments of the Drome and Ardeche con- 
tinue to give lamentable accounts of the devastation caused by the late heavy 
rains. On the 7th instant, the waters in the Valley of Thueyts had risen 
two feet higher than their level on the 10th September. A silk-mill at Har- 
nas has been completely swept away. The imhabitants of the village of 
Montpezat were detained prisoners in their houses several hours by a rapid 
stream of water, which alied the streets with gravel and sand. "The bar- 
racks of the Imperial Gendarmerie at Aubenas were considerably damaged. 
The Mayor of Colombieres was drowned, and his body had not been re- 
eovered on the 7th. All the crop of chestnuts from Mayras to Montpezat, 
a distance of four miles, whieh constitute the principal food of the inhabit- 
ants, is destroyed. 














ee or yellow fever—for the faculty are not agreed as to the charac- 
ter of the disease—still prevails at Lisbon. The last bulletin reported 183 
cases and 35 deaths in a day. Most of the physicians say the sickness is 
typhus, aggravated by pestilential sewers, and that it is not contagious; 
and they hope it will soon die out—its virulence had already abated. 


A Spanish war-schooner has at length captured a slaver on the shores of 
Cuba. The slaver was aground; she had landed her hale Negroes, but had 
500 prostrated by the a presenting an awful spectacle. Not long 
after, 400 Negroes were landed at midnight in the harbour of Havanna, not 
fifty yards from the sentry-box of a soldier. 

A bloody affair at Honeygall in Georgia is reported. The “ Regulators,’”’ 


| or — fe men, proceeded to expel a number of thieves from the neigh- 


bourhood. One, Hornsby, would not decamp. A band of Regulators ap- 
proached his cabin. Through a hole he fired at them, and a deadly struggle 
ensued. Hornsby, his grown-up son, and his wife, were killed, but not be- 
fore Hornsby had killed or wounded a nuinber of the Regulators. 
Dr. Zugschwerdt, Dean of the Vienna Notaries and Director of the Credit 
Sank, has been misappropriating other people’s money—funds belonging to 
wards and acquaintances—to the amouat of 60,000/, 
Hardly a day passes at Vienna “ without some unfortunate speculator 
committing suicide.” 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, OCTOBER 13. 
Apatrauty, Oct. 6.—Corps of Royal Marines—Second Lieut. C,H. Standbridge 
to be First Lieut. vice Critchell, placed on half-pay, 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, OCTOBER 16. 
Apmiratry, Oct. 6.—Corps of Royal Marines—Gent. Cadet J. W. Inglis to be 
Second Lieut 





POSTSCRIPT, — 


The Queen returned to Windsor Castle from the North last night. 
She departed from Edinburgh at half-past seven yesterday moraing, and 
arrived at Windsor at a quarter before eight in the evening. 





The Birmingham Conference on Social Science was brought to a close 
yesterday. An influential public meeting held in the Town-hall on 
Thursday, Mr. Cowper in the chair, to promote the extension of the 
Reformatory system, produced business speeches from the Chairman, 
Lord Brougham, Mr. Adderley, Lord Stanley, Sir John Pakington, the 
Reverend Sydney Turner, and Lord John Russell; and ended in re- 
solutions expressing an earnest hope that the Reformatory system may 
be more largely applied to the Metropolis and other densely-peopled dis- 
tricts. The resolutions also expressed a cordial approval of the In- 
dustrial Schools Act of last session; the provisions of which, the 
meeting trusted, will be extensively applied. 

At the closing mecting of the Association, it was determined that the 
Association should be a permanent institution, and that Lord Brougham 
should be President for the ensuing year. A bill on the Bankruptcy and 
Insolvency laws is to be prepared as one of the first fruits of the Con- 
ference. The members secmed to be well satisfied with the amount of 
work done in reading an immense varicty of papers. Sir Benjamin 
Brodie confessed that he had acquired much information, and that he 
had found some of his opinions on certain subjects erroneous. Mr. Cow- 

er thought the discussion had been perhaps too much compressed. Lord 
Sosughen thereupon remarked, that it was some consolation that such 
satisfactory discussions had taken place in a very short time: Sir John 
Pakington had allowed an hour for discussion, restricting the speakers 
to five minutes cach, and it had not deteriorated the quality of the dis- 
cussions. Sir John Pakington said— 

The five-minutes limit had been decided on by a majority of the members 
present in his section, and he had been extremely struck by the result of 
what he thought at first was a doubtful experiment. There was only a 
single deviation from the rule laid down, and in that case an able speaker 
had occupied but three minutes, and said he would give the remaining two 
minutes to somebody else, which he accordingly did. In all the other cases 
the restriction was observed. When a speech had reached the limit assigned 
to it, up went his watch and down went the speaker, 

Lord John Russell proposed a vote of thanks to Lord Brougham ; and, 
beginning a panegyric, he was interrupted by Lord Brougham himself— 

** We have a rule in the Law Amendment Society that no eulogium shall 
be passed on the chairman. (Laughter.) We never allow that rule to be 
infringed ; and I remember once actually, to his great discontent, stopping 
the Lord Mayor of London, Alderman Salomons, when he was commencing 
a panegyric on the president of one of our meetings. The Lord Mayor of 
London, was stopped and obliged to take his seat, as I hope my noble triend 
will now be.” (Renewed laughter.) 

Lord John said, he would refrain, then, from all panegyric. Lord 
Brougham exclaimed—* I am open to any attacks you like to make, re- 
member!” But Lord John declined to avail himself of that privilege, 
and offered his praise by saying that as he was not allowed to say that 
the qualities of the President had enabled them to act in perfect har- 
mony, he would not do so. Sir John Pakington, in seconding the vote 
of thanks, very earnestly expressed his decp gratitude to Lord Brougham, 
and quite ctionately put up a prayer that his life might long be 
spared. The resolution was carried, and Lord Brougham made a model 
acknowledgment, in keeping within the short-time rule so much praised. 
He simply said—“ I beg you to accept my most hearty thanks for your 
great kindness.” 

Some members of the Liberal party at Birmingham met Lord John 
Russell in a committee-room of the Town-hall yesterday, and presented 
an address to him, simply intended to express gratitude for past services, 
admiration of his character, and a hope that he may be spared to complete 
those political and religious reforms with which his name will be ever 
associated. Mr. George Dawson was the spokesman of the party. 


bishopric of Toronto, in the Province of Canada, and has erected a portion 
of the said bishopric into a new see, to be called “ the Bishopric of 
Huron”; and her Majesty has been pleased to appoint the Reverend 
Dr. Benjamin Cronyn to be first Bishop of the new see. 


The Gazette of last night states that the Queen has reconstituted the 


Lord Ellenborough has published a letter, dated “ South D ‘labere, 
October 16,” which he sent as the substitute for himself at the meeting 
of the Winchcombe Agricultural Association ; and it is a public advan- 


tage to have the letter. Instead cf being a mere note of excuse for 
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absence from a local festivity, it sets before us our present relation to 
India in the clearest light; it is the most outspoken and animating ap- 
peal to the people of this country, and it lays down the best plan of 
action in one particular with the simplest reasons yet given. The sole 
tinge of party occurs in the passage where Lord Ellenborough points out 
that every man should do his duty without regard to the shortcoming of 
others. We may mistrust his tendency to magnificence, but of all be- 
fore us at present Ellenborough is the most like ‘‘ the man for the time.” 

‘* We have seen there, in almost every instance of mutiny, one general de- 
liberate design, not only to deprive us of the dominion we have so long held 
with honour, but to place us, as a people, under circumstances of outrage 
and of indignity, which, if we submit to them, must render us in the eyes of 
all living men and of all future generations a despised and degraded race. 
Will you submit to this? You will say you never will—you will have re- 


dress and vengeance. We will say nothing about vengeance—that belongs 


only toa higher Power ; but to punish crime so signally as to deter all here- 
after from its commission, and to vindicate our sovereign authority, this is 


no doubt our right, and it is our duty—and you will say you will not be found | 


wanting in the performance of it. But then, what will you do? Depend 

upon it, it is not enough to sit quietly at home and to pay taxes, nor go to 

public meetings and pass resolutions expressive of sympathy with the suffer- 

ers and of indignation against their destroyers. You must do more than this ; 

and I will tell you what you can do, what none but those who are in your 
position can do equally well, and what you now all ought to do for the 
onour of the country and for your own. 

** You have heard of the great reinforcements of troops which have been 
recently sent or are now going out to India. You have been assured that 
we shall have there a larger army than we had in the Crimea; and I dare 
say you expect from the exertions of this force early and complete success in 
the war. Socrsthien that the noblest of soldiers can do has been done, and 
will be done, by ours in- India; and they have now a General who knows 
well what war is—the lions are at last led by a lion: but be assured that 
this is not a sudden temporary danger, to be repelled by sudden temporary 
exertion. 

** What at first was a mutiny is become arevolution. To restore civil au- 
thority is more difficult than to repress military resistance, and it requires 
more force to occupy than it does to subdue, Be assured that the military 
institutions of this country, managed as they are now, are insuflicient per- 
manently to supply the number of men required to reconquer what we have 
lost, and to hold our empire hereafter in security. It is only through a 
change in those institutions, which no Minister would willingly propose, or 
through a great practical improvement in the working of them, which 
codperation may supply, that the necessary foree can be maintained, } 
satisfied that the principle upon which our Militia is now founded, that of 
voluntary enlistment, is the one most acceptable to the people; and I feel 
assured that a Militia maintained at its full complement, as it may be, and 
can only be, by the patriotic exertions of country gentlemen and farmers, is 
the best foundation of our military system. If you, and such as you, will 
by your efforts keep the Militia up to its complemeut, the regular Army 
will take care of itself. It may cost more to draw the recruit for the Army 


Tam 





the Manchester Exhibition this week the waiters hay , 
have laid aside that deference which they put on with their white ~ 
cloths and have openly levied Mabedt upon the unfortunate visitors 
who needed refreshment. Rapacity was the order of the day. A — 
appointed to nail up the table of prices was assaulted by the Nena Sahib 
of the hour. But, happily, there are police at Manchester, and this per- 
son was ejected. One has been committed for trial by the Magistrates 
for extortion. en 
At a meeting of the Preston Town-Council, on Thursday, the proceed- 
ings of the Earl of Derby’s agent in regard to the Lancaster Road was a 
subject of discussion. The Council came to a resolution expressing ne 
gret that a misunderstanding had arisen between Lord Derby's agent and 
the Local Board of Health, “ respecting a private road” ; but, seeing that 
Lord Derby had publicly expressed his intention to make the road pub- 
lic, and that the only question between the Local Board and the agent 


| was whether it has been sufficiently dedicated to the public, the Council 





your | 


through the Militia, but the recruit so obtained is in most cases one who | 


would not have been procured at all unless he had first entered the Militia 
and there acquired a taste for military service. Employ in the obtaining of 
recruits for the Militia but half the zeal you would display in getting votes 
at an election, and you will certainly succeed. A hundred recruiting-ser- 
geants could not do what each of you can do within the sphere of his per- 
sonal influence. 

“* When I tell you that you have this power, I speak from my own ex- 
erience. When the Militia as now constituted was first established in 
853, I took much interest in the suecess of the measure, and I earnestly re- 

quested several farmers I was acquainted with to do their utmost to obtain 
recruits. Some zealously exerted themselves, others were more lukewarm ; 
but in every instance in which an influential farmer cordially undertook the 
duty, the result was uniformly the same ; and I am convinced that if all who 
could have done so had acted as some did, the country could in that year 
have raised, not between 50,000 and 60,000, but not less than 120,000 men. 
“No doubt, you would be greatly aided in your exe 
cruits if the Militia of the county should be embodied. _Men will more wil- 
lingly enlist in a regiment they can see marching with all the pomp and 
circumstance of war, than in a corps which remains invisible, and of which 
the existence is only to be found in official records. But, let others do as 
they may, it is for you to do your duty. - - - - , . 

“The wives and daughters of our countrymen have been publicly vio- 
lated ; their children have been put to death with cireumstances of cruelty 
surpassing all we read of in history as the punishments intlicted by God 
upon the offending Jews. It has not been deemed sufficient to destroy us : 
we were first to be dishonoured, and this in a country through which we 
have proudly—perhaps too proudly—stalked as conquerors for a hundred 
years. = , 

** Do you suppose that, if we could submit to this in India, we should not 


Se 


be threatened with it in England? 





A private letter which has reached us from Patna, dated September 5, 
gives a colour to the news respecting the chances of Lucknow different 
from that in the Indian papers and Government reports, This is an ex- 
tract— 

** Letters from officers with the troops at Cawnpore, say the last accounts 


appointed a Committee “to seek a personal interview with his Lordship, 
or his principal agent, for the purpose of endeayouring to settle the mat- 
ter in difference without litigation.” 





_A statue to Thomas Moore, the Irish poet, has been set up on College 
Green. On W ednesday it was unveiled, and inaugurated by the Earl of 
Charlemont, in the presence of Lord Carlisle and a host of Irish notables, 





MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excnancr, Fripay Arrernooy, 

At the opening of business on Monday morning, great excitement was 
produced on the Stock Exchange, upon the announcement that the Dj- 
rectors of the Bank of England had resolved to advance the rate of discount 
from 6 to7 rr cent. The suddenness of the measure created an excitement, 
which lasted till the afternoon, when a reaction took place, and Consols, 
after experiencing a fall of nearly 1}, rapidly recovered 2 per cent: the 
first price in the morning was 883 89; transactions were afterwards effected 
as low as 87} ; the market finally closed at 87% buyers. The heavy fall in 
the American exchanges, and the great and continued drain of gold for 
transmission to the Continent and the United States, caused a fear that the 
rate of interest would be again advanced 1 per cent; the money-market has 
consequently been in an extremely agitated state. A somewhat firmer tone 
prevails throughout “‘ the House ” today, although there still exists a feel- 
ing of uneasiness with regard to the future movements of the Bank of Eng- 
land. The lowest bargain in Consols for Money was 86}; the final quo- 
tation this afternoon for the November Account is 883 1—an improvement 
upon the closing quotation last night of 2 percent. The fluctuations have 
been severe every day ; and at the settling of the October account, yester- 
day, several considerable failures were announced. India Stock closes at 
208 211; Bank Stock, 211 213. 

In Foreign Stocks there has been little legitimate business doing, al- 
though the market has been constantly excited, and an average fall of 1 per 
cent will be noticed. Operations have been chiefly speculative. Turkish 
Six per Cents have declined fully 2 percent. The last quotations are 
—in Mexican, 19} 4 ; Peruvian Four-and-a-half per Cents, 76 77; Peru- 


| vian Three per Cents, 53 54; Buenos Ayres, 80 81 ; Grenada Active, 19} 


20}; Grenada Deferred, 5} %; Chilian Six per Cents, 101 103; Turkish 
Six per Cents, 87} 883; Turkish Four per Cents, 97% 8}; Spanish Three per 
Cents, 40} 41; Ditto Deferred, 25} 4. ‘The market closes much firmer. 
Business has been exceedingly active in the Railway Share Market ; and 
prices have varied daily in sympathy with the tone of the Consol Market. 


| An average decline of 4 per cent has taken ‘place in heavy shares; Cale- 


rtions to obtain re- | 


donian have receded about 3} per cent. The last prices of some of the 
leading lines are as follows—Great Western, 52} $ ; London and North- 
Western, 95§ to 96}; Midland, 81} 82; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 93} 4; 
London and South-Western,443 4; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln, 38 $; 
Great Northern, 23§ 24; Caledonian, 39} 4. The half-monthly settlement 
in Shares took place today; the rate of interest for continuing stock has 
been about 6} per cent. ‘The market closes with a dull appearance, 

In French Shares there has again been considerable fluctuation ; a differ- 
ence of 30s. per share taking place from the extreme prices. But the mar- 
ket closes with much firmness, all things considered. Paris and Lyons, 33 
33}; Northern of France, 343 35; Paris and Strasbourg, 263 273. Indian 
Shares have shown steadiness, and a slight imprevement in prices may be 
observed. East Indian, 98 99 ; Great Indian Peninsula New Shares, 19} 3; 
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| Madras and Bombay, 194 20. 


received from Lucknow, state that they can hold out to the 10th September, | 


perhaps some days longer, but not many. Fears are entertained that our 
troops would not be able to relieve them by that time. We have not got 
the forces to meet the enemy. They muster 38,000 or 40,000 strong about 
Lucknow, and reinforcements to the extent of 20,000 men are looked for by 
the enemy in that quarter.”’ 

[It should, however, be observed that the latest accounts from Cawnpore 
received at Patna when this was written only came down to the 25th 
August, while the Government at Calcutta had telegraphic messages from 
General Neill at Cawnpore to the 2d September. ] 

At Patna all was “perfectly quiet.” ‘We have nothing to fear, 
unless the Government, in its desire apparently to propitiate the good 
feelings of the most worthless villains under the sun, pampers and pets 
the fellows into a belief that they are something of importance.” “ For 
the people belonging to these districts we have quite enough troops to 
manage them,” 


The Art Treasures Exhibition at Manchester is to be closed today. 
Throughout the week the attendance has been larger than at any former 
period ; upwards of 28,000 visitors were present on Tuesday, and 14,000 
yesterday. This has somewhat improved the financial prospects of the 

exhibition, as most of the visitors this week have paid at the door. 

Manchester, it appears, has its Sepoys. The servility and hypocrisy of 
the waiter class is notorious: when the term of their employment is 
drawing to a close, they are apt to show their true character. “Thus, at 








Saturpay, Twetvr o’CLock. 
The Bank return of the stock of bullion shows a decrease of 552.7497. 
The markets opened dull this morning, but with little change in quotations. 
Consols are steady at 883. 
SatrurDay, One o’CLock 
Business has improved since the opening, and an advance of } per cent 
has taken place in English Stocks : Consols are now 89}. Foreign Stocks 
and Railway Shares are also better, with brisk markets. The following are 
the last operations marked on the official list—Caledonian, 80; Eastern 
Counties, 543; Great Northern, 96; Great Western, 52}; Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, 931; London, Brighton, and South Coast, 1024 ; London and 
North-Western, 964; London and South-Western, 89}; Midland, 82}; 
North British, 47 ; North-Eastern—Berwick, 92; Ditto York, 79. 





3 per Cent Consols ........,, 894 | Dutch 23 per Cents ......... 62 6&4 

Ditto for Account ........... 89} 2 | Ditto 4 per Cents .......... . 95 97 

3 per Cent Reduced ....... ‘ 88h 2 | Mexican 3 per Cents ........ 19 1% 
New 3 per Cents ............ 8&8 4 | Peruvian 44 per Cents.,...... 75 77 

Long Annuities ...........+. 221-16 Ditto 3 per Cents ........... 52 54 

nig Sanat 211 213, Portuguese 3 per Cents 1853. 43 44 

Exchequer Bills ......... 10 dis. 5 dis Russian 5 per Cents......... 105 108 
SS SS ae . 208 211 Ditte 44 per Cents........... 95 97 

Austrian 5 perCents ........ 89 91 Spanish 3 per Cents ,,.,..... 40 41 

Brazilian 5 per Cents .,.. . 99101 | Ditto Deferred.......... 254 7 

Belgian 44 per Cents ..,..... 96 98 Sardinian 5 per Cents,......+ 8s 90 
Chilian 6 per Cents .,....006. 101 103 Swedish 4 per Cents .....+- . 885 

Danish 5 per Cents .,,.,..... 100 102 | Turkish 6 per Cents ....-+. - S84 

Ditto 3 per Cents .,......... 83 85 Ditto 4 p, Cent Guaranteed ,, 98 4 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 

on Saturday, the 10th day of Oct. 1857. 

ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 

Notes issted,,..ssseeeeeeeee++£24,014,510 Government Debdt.... 
Other Securities. ........ eeeee 
Gold Coin and Bullion........ 
Silver Bullion., 





£24,014,510 24,014,510 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 

Proprietors’ Capital...........£14,553,000 Government Securities (inclu- 
st 959,288 ding Dead Weight Annuity 
Other Securities 
Notes ......++005 

Gold and Silver C 


07 


877 






Public Deposits* i 
Other Deposits 
Seven Days and other Bills... 











£37,554,317 | £37 554,317 
* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acct. 
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A statement just circulated that the Indiahouse are in want of more | 


money, and that the Bank have notified to the Government their inability | 
to furnish it, is wholly erroneous. The India Company at this moment 
would be willing to lend money, the greater part of the receut credit opened 
at the Bank being unemployed. | For future wants they still hold a large re- | 
serve of Stock and Exchequer Bills, and there is no reason to doubt that the 
expectation held out of their finan ial position being such as to enable them 
to provide for all wants until the meeting of [Parliament will be fully 
realized, Of course, if the local Government were to announce the necessity 
f a large sum of specie being sent to Calcutta, an emergency would then b 
presented which would call for special action ; but it is believed that no such 
intimation has yet been received, and that in the absence of exceptional cir- 
cumstances of this kind there will be nothing to disturb the calculations ori- 
einally made.— Zimes City Article, Tuesday. 
~ ‘The disturbance of the money-market here and in America has naturally 
led to commercial failures. On Tuesday it wes notitied, that Messrs, Ross, 
Mitchell, and Co., of Gresham Street and Toronto, had temporarily sus- 
pended, in consequence of the aoppewe of firms in this country and in 
‘America. But the firm have no deubt that they possess a large surplus of 
property over the claims upon it. Several Glasgow houses have stopped, 
with large aggregate liabilities. A Stock Exchange broker failed on Tues- 
day, in consequence of the death of a Liverpool client. 

‘Trade in the manufacturing districts is dull, owing both to the advance 
in the rate of discount and the losses from American failures. 

The produce-markets of London fell on Tuesday : sugar was 2s, to 2s. Gd. 
per hundredweight cheaper, tea }¢. per pound, and tallow 67. to ls. per 
hundredweight. 

A further reduction of 2s, occurred in the Corn-market on Monday. 

English capitalists are taking advantage of the panic manufactured in 
America with a view to their loss, really to guin by it, making large pur- 
chases of securities in America at the present mai vellous prices. 

Accounts from Honduras tell of a great deficiency in the cutting of ma- 
hogany this year, and that logwood has also fallen short. 

A contract has been entered into between the Spanish Government and 
the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company for the conveyance 
of mails twice a month between Hongkong and Manilla. Under the terms 
of the contract, the service is to commence within six months from the 
present time ; but it is understood the company have made arrangements 
for carrying on a monthly line between Hongkong and Manilla in the mean 
time. 

‘nysTAL Patace.—Return of admissions for six days ending Friday 
October 16th, including season-ticket-holders, 13,590 


Ube Chratres. 


The performance of Constance in The Love-Chase by Miss Amy Sedg- 
wick shows that this young actress has a fairer chance of filling up the 
vacant niche of high comedy than any débutante who has appeared for 

She is spirit d, hilarious, pointed, and above all 
isendowed with professional strength, laying on colour with a liberal hand, 
instead of being satisfied with mere indications. After such a copious 
allowance of weak acting, it is pleasant to find a new actress endowed 
with the vigour of the old school ; of which we have another representa- 
tive in the person of Mrs. Marston, who acts the Widow Green, in the true 
full-bodied style. Thislady had already gained a celebrity at Sadler's Wells, 
and her migration to the Haymarket may be regarded as advantageous to 
the fashionable quarter of the theatrical world. We have ample room in 
the West for histrionic colonists of talent, whether they come from the sub 
urbs or the province s. Altogether, the revival of Zhe Love-C/ 
great credit to the Haymarket management. Mr. Buckstone’s house i 
the only one in London where comedy is thoroughly enjoyed; and a 
comedy as well cast as this most racy of Mr, Sheridan Knowles’s pro- 
ductions is just the thing for his patrons. 

“ Are we then to suppose,” asks some rural inquirer, “ that on 
ticular set of persons goes to one particular theatre only, and that two 
establishments never have the same body of patrons?” Not at all, but 
the exigencies of individuals change with their local position; and th 
man who would smile at a comedy produced at the Haymarket, and 
shed tears at a domestic drama performed at the Adelphi, would frown 
at both alike if the places of representation were changed. To prov: 
this doctrine a priori would be difficult ; it is obtained by the Baconi 
induction. 








a long series of years, 
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The Princess’s opened on Monday, according to promise. The mana- 
ger was welcomed; the new drop-curtain by Messrs. Grieve and Telbin 
was admired; and The Tempest maintained its popularity. By the decora- 


tion of the house, a great improvement is effected; the hot and heavy 
being transformed into the cool and light, the faded and dingy into the 
fresh and sparkling. 

At Astley’s there is a new attraction in the shape of a | 
rican rider, named Robinson. His peculiar talent consists in 
ap through a hoop or over a broad banner, and accomplish a somer- 
sault at the same time. 


young .Ame- 
in ability 





Parisian THEATRICALS, 

Mademoiselle Saint Urbain, a pupil, it is said, of the Conservatoire, 
followed up a successful engagement at Naples by a triumphant début at 
Paris. The scene of her felicity was the Italian Opera, anc piece in 
which she appeared was Rigoletto, 

Don Joseph Clavijo y Flaxardo, who holds a respectable position in 
Spanish literary history, is certainly a very ill-used man at the hands of 
the dramatists. Beaumarchais fought with him bodily and defeated him, 
on account of a slight to his sister; and Goethe having read of the event 
in the memoirs of the adventurous Frenchman, wrote the play Clavigo, 
(substituting g for j,) in which he killed the luckless Spaniard out- 
right. As this play was written in 1773, and its hero did not die till 1806, 
Clavijo had for many years a fine opportunity of witnessing his 
own death upon the stage whenever he was inclined to visit Germany 
And now in the new comedy of Le Pamphlet, the production of which 
we noticed last week, M. Ernest Legouvé, without any historical found- 
ation whatever, has chosen to bestow the name of Clavijo on one of 
the most abject scoundrels ever presented on theatrical boards. Why, 
when somebody is required to be killed in a duel, is Clavijo, who died i 
his bed, selected for the purpose? Why is the same Clavijo, who never 
wrote a libel in his life, chosen as the type of a raseally pamphleteer? 
In a word, why, when folks want to give a dog an ill name, should they 
give it the name of Clavijo? 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE BIRMINGHAM CONFERENCE, 
CONFERENCES like that which has been held at Birmingham this 
week are not only a natural product of the day, but they have a 
very useful function to perform. It was to be expected that as 
soon as the railway system was introduced into the community, 
men would be desirous of seeing each other, and of exchanging 
personal conversation for the imperfect communication by letter, 
or the still more imperfect interchange of opinions through 
‘‘ printed matter.” Aecdrdingly, they meet for conversation : but 
if two leading men meet, they desire that the opportunity may be 
rendered as protitable as possible by bringing to the conference a 
third, or a fourth; and if so many, why uot all who take an in- 
terest in the subject ? Such an inclination must be most power- 
ful when the question is one still subject to grave discussion, 
without any settled conclusion, and is yet one that involves prac- 
tical interests with the probability of an improvement resulting 
in material advantage. ‘There is not one of us who does not admit 
that there would be a saving of expense, an increase of the produe- 
tive power of industry, and a great enlargement of happiness, if all 
towns could be rendered more healthy. The very choice of a home 
would be less restricted than it is if every street were wholesome ; 
and many a man would be able to live nearer his business if he were 
In our own 
day, justice has been made more accessible with a great diminu- 
and while law has lost the terror of its costli- 
ness, it has proportionately ceased to be au instrument in the 
hands of the reckless, and is growing to be what at first it should 
have been, a settler rather than a creator of disputes. But there 
are still many points in publie health, in law, in punishment and 
reformation, in social economy, and in education, upon which 
men have nét made up their minds; and althongh we could 
safely express the attainable benefits in the form of pounds ster- 
ling, we have not yet arrived at the position in which we can 
shape the requisite public enactments. Conversation, for men 
who unite the functions of inquirers, statists, and statesmen, is 
absolutely necessary; the railway has rendered it practicable ; 
and the scene of conference becomes indifferently London, Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, or Bristol. 

This species of convention is attended with another advantag« 
which can only be estimated in our own day. Men take up with 
specialties and become missionaries of a particular improvement ; 
and the progress of society is thus handed over to seetions—to 
‘‘one-idea’d” sections, which compete with each other for favour. 
To a certain extent these divided reformers obstruct improvement 
by rendering it eccentric and segregated, (‘onferences enable thx 
sections to meet, to exchange ideas, to ascertain a general com- 
munity of principle, of object, and of resowres and the seetions 
be come fuse d in one great « lass. Vea laps the conterence at bir- 
mingham has shown us, more distinetly than any of its predece s- 
that we have already existing among us an imperfectly 
known class of Improvers; a great and impertant class, manned 
and ofticered by persons of intelligence, activity, and influence. 
The list of the Association for the Promotion of Social Science is 
in itself a list of the notables of the country irrespectively of 
party; forming a new party, which crosses and to a certain ex- 
tent absorbs the old party t rritories. 


It is also acting with 
ereat effect in both Houses of the Legisla 





sors, 


lat and it will act 
with increasing eliect in proportion as its constitution becomes 
known to itself as well as to the Legislature and the public. 


he, 


There is no new invention without a danger, The steam- 
engine explodes, the electric telegraph inay be prostituted to the 
tricks of tl Stock Exchange. ‘The cl of Improyers has dis- 
covered itself ; its most eminent men have ud much sympathy 
among the best of the best classes of socicty Chey may be saic 
indeed, to form a new stratum, with a new set of ideas, associa. 


tions, and even habits. Young noblemen, who formerly distin- 


guished themselves in other ways—in the Army, in study, or in 
‘* fast” life—have abandoned the library, the parade, and thy 
tavern, and plunged into applied science th «a view to ‘‘im- 
proving e condition” of somebody or othe In the promotion 
of practical improvements, the mind is solaced with ideas of 
beneficence which do not now belong to politic unk as they hay: 
become from the statesmanship of stirring times to a competition 


for administrative posts, An incr asing number of our leading men 


are gradually abating their action in larliament and polities, and 
turning to philanthropic ‘‘ movements.” Tw 
considerable ; they tind the most intellig portion of the public 
rallying round thei, and are by degrees eflecting a separation be- 
tween their own class and « rdinary politicians, whose position and 
function are both descending very much to the level of parish agi- 
tators. But there isa serious danger in the separation upon which 
the Improvers may possibly be congratulating themselves, The 
more that severance is widened, the more are the practical reform- 
ers removing their influence from those who have in hand the 
conduct of our daily affairs as administrators. They are also re- 
moving themselves and their influence from the Legislature ; and 
while perhaps they are exercising a less active and practical swa) 
over the course of legislation, they are gradually losing their 
hold over the machine by which their own ideas are to be carried 
into effect. How far are they not by present tend ney of 
separate agitation drifting into the position of an intellectual and 
moral ‘* Upper Ten”? The question is worth then consideration, 
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CHRISTIAN GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
Tene is one necessity in the future government of India which 
cannot be too distinctly or too early recognized. After the mani- 
festations of the Fast Day in every part of the kingdom, it will be 
difficult for the Ministers of this country to continue in India the 
practical disavowal of our own Christianity at the same time that 
we recognize the idolatry of the Natives. It is not difficult to 
explain how the Government glided into that double treachery ; 
but while the religious feeling of England will prevent a resump- 
tion of the system, its gross impolicy has been exposed by recent 
events. 

On the very threshold of this subject, we are more than bound 
to adinit that the Missionaries are not chargeable with any por- 
tion of the Indian revolt either as instigators or as provokers. 
The principal scene of missionary labours has not been the scene 
of the mutinies, although, if the Missionaries had been charge- 
able with a primary share in provoking the revolt, we might have 
expected to find their favourite districts the centre of the mutiny, 
their converts the first victims, and themselves the declared ob- 
jects of Hindoo or Mussulman hatred, The Missionary Colonels 
are not to be acquitted like the Missionaries, principally because 
they united incompatible functions with a bad example in break- 
ing the regulations of their own service. Whether the insurrec- 
tion began in a general discontent among the Hindoos against 
their conquerors, or a Mussulman design—whether both these 
causes acted together, or whether the Mussulmans themselves be- 
gan the revolt and have made tools of the Hindoos—it was the 
negligence and the impaired organization which made the great 
opportunity and the temptation forthe rebels, and the Missionary 
Colonels were accomplices in that treachery not as missionaries 
but as officers. 

Now that we look back upon the events in India, we are all of 
us perhaps wiser than we were before the outbreak; at least 
there is one conclusion which is only too distinctly apparent. 
India has been governed by compromise in every relation: it has 
been a dependency of the Crown, but as it was obtained by the 
exertions of a commercial company, the heads of that company 
have been allowed to continuc its administration, and at the same 
time localized functionaries, officers and merchants, have gra- 
dually been permitted to create the appearance of something like 
an English community, until we almost fancied that India was a 
colony. ‘The pliant Natives have deceived us by their submis- 
sivencss into the idea that we could assimilate them to ourselves. 
We were too humane to drive them out of their idolatry; we 
have not yet been able to teach them better ; but we endeavoured 
to reconcile our government as Christians with their polity as 
idolaters. The relation between the governors and the governed 
became a compromise between Christianity and Heathenism. It 
does not appear that we have purchased the affection of our sub- 
jects by that compromise. On the contrary, we have exasperated 

fussulmans by placing our idolatrous protégés on a level with 
those believers in the iconoclastic mission of Mahomet; and the 
idolaters, faithful to the creed which they believe to be inborn in 
their race, see with amazement and contempt the readiness of Eng- 
lishmen to prostitute a creed that pretends to be higher than their 
own. We gained nothing by the concession—neither cheerful 
submission, nor fidelity, nor converts, nor anything else. Suc- 
cessively we have had humanitarian Goveruors-General like 
Lord William Bentinck, patrons of Hindooism like the hero 
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of the gates of Somnauth, and great Red-tapists anxious above | 


all to make things pleasant; so that while the Supreme 
Government was quasi Christian to the Missionaries and Chris- 
tian inhabitants, it was Brahminical to the Bengal army and 
Mahometan to the Mussulmans—“ all things to all men.” While 
we exasperated the Hindoos by putting down suttee in obedience 
to our humane instincts, we prevented them from understanding 
any intelligible principle upon which we thus peremptorily dic- 
tated; for we could abandon our intrusive Christianity in order 
to enlist Brahminical soldiers. Unable to sympathize in our alien 
feelings, knowledge, and opinions, the Hindoos could see in these 
inconsistent acts nothing but a contemptible timeserving, which 
lowered us in their respect. In the excess of our tolerance, we 
even carried it to the extent of intolerance; and acase has been 
quoted within the last few days, in which a soldier, a Brahmin 
who upon conviction became a convert to the Christian faith, was 
dismissed from the army by his Christian governors, Thus we ac- 
tually treated Christianity as in itself an offence. The case oc- 
curred some time back, but the spirit of it remained ; and it gave 
the very principle of the Bengal military organization, which we 
were beginning to extend to Bombay at the time when Colonel 
Wheler was assisting greased cartridges and other stimulants to 
excite the fanatical outbreak of the Thirty-fourth Bengal Regi- 
ment. Now that this principle of compromise has proved so dis- 
astrous 2 failure, we are able to perceive that it was in its very 
nature foolish and detestable; and the manifestations of the Fast 
Day, clinching the lessons of experience, will render it impossible, 
after the suppression of the revolt, to resume that policy. 

We must at last accept our situation according to the facts. We 
are conquerors, governing a conquered people. We must be 
ruled by laws which it would be unjust to impose upon them, 
since they are not capable of sharing in the administration of 
those laws. We should be driving them even beyond their na- 
tural powers if we forced them to accept our régime in their do- 
mestic life. To them we must leave their domestic institutions, 
so far as they are compatible with our rule. And here probably 
we arrive at the principle of a sufficient distinction between the 








laws which must necessarily attend upon a Christian supremac 
and those which may be left to the domestic administration of ¢ > 
Natives. We some time ago pointed out the principle in penal 
matters: those things which are tolerated by the Natives, but 
which by civilized nations are considered ‘ mala in se,” cannot be 
telerated by a Christian governor ; but those things which are 
simply ‘‘mala prohibita” to us, and are tolerated by the Natives 
may still remain the law with them, administered by themselves 
aceording to their own lights. While we need have made no 
difficulty in abolishing the sacrifice of Juggernaut and suttee, 
putting down with a strong hand any institutions so entirely im- 
possible in the presence of Christianity, there is no reason why we 
should interfere with their matrimonial institutions, or with the 
succession of land; no reason why we should prevent lands held 
by Native tenure from lapsing on loss of caste, or compel the 
Natives to recognize the remarriage of widows. 

To exemplify the principle in a tangible manner, we might 
leave the Natives to themselves where our interference or recog- 
nition is unnecessary, but compel them to observe our rule 
whenever they come within the purview of British jurisdic- 
tion. Thus, within the army, although allowing to the sol- 
diers, off duty, every freedom in the observance of any forms or 
ceremonies that may please their fancy, we should insist upon 
strict obedience to every requirement of military discipline. This 
is only applying to the Indian army generally that system which 
has succeeded comparatively well in Bombay: and perhaps it will 
be quite safe to carry out the system yet further than any states- 
man could safely attempt in that Presidency while the high-caste 
soldiers were tantalized by the spectacle of immunities granted 
to their compeers in otf 

But if any Natives choose to become converts to Christianity, 
there is every reason why, instead of punishing them for what 
ought to be a merit in our eyes, we should encourage, protect, and 
support them. With resources such as the empire of India could 
command, there is no necessity to evade this duty. Under our 

ule, the Christian, wherever he walks, should be protected against 

injury to life and limb, and to his property acquired as a Christian. 
We need not compel Natives to retain Christian converts and 
even to provide for them. If by his conversion the Native loses 
his connexions, his status in society, and his lands, is it im- 
possible to provide him with the equivalents amongst ourselves ? 
Should he not find new brethren; should not British society 
give him more than he has lost; and might it not even be 
— to give him lands elsewhere in lieu of those which he 
ias lost, perchance in company with Christians of his own 
blood? Manifestly it would be possible thus to encourage the 
growth of Native Christian settlement ; and all without any in- 
trusion upon the Natives within their own domestic circle. 

We may, however, remember with advantage, that the first 
conversions to Christianity did not embrace whole realms or nations. 
The circumstances of the world, no doubt, are different ; but the 
example still remains. The first converts to Christianity became so 
individually ; they were thoroughly imbued with the spirit and 
life of the new faith ; and they became the example and seed. The 
conversions, which were gradual at first, extended with great 
rapidity at the latter stage, and spread throughout the world. 
If every individual Native, on becoming Christian, found his life 
improved by the adoption of a more cheering faith, and tempor- 
ally by his connexion with the ruling powers, British India would 
not be long without the influence arising from the rule of a Bri- 
tish Constantine. 





NEW ZEALAND IN 1857. 

AccrpENT has given us a glimpse of New Zealand through very 
interesting private letters, as if some miraculous atmospherical 
refraction had for a moment enabled us to see the islands at a 
glance. In all parts there is activity and progress ; nowhere does 
there appear to be the slightest relaxation in the effort to pro- 
mote the expansion of colonization, the increase of trade, or 
the political influence of the colonists. The greatest activity, in- 
dood, appears still to lie about the Southern part of the Northern 
Island and the settled portions of the Middle Island. One 
evidence of strong vitality is the amount of revenue derived 
from customs-duties, which is increasing everywhere. At Wel- 
lington, the great Government expenditure is stimulating trade, 
and the produce of the customs for the March quarter exceeded 
10,0007. At Otago, Lyttelton, and Nelson, there is even a more 
healthy increase ; and notwithstanding a temporary flatness of 
trade in the North, from the depression of the Australian mar- 
kets, the produce for the port of Auckland during the year will 
be nearly 45,000/.: an increase of duties upon spirits and tobacco 
had told favourably upon the customs, showing that the just 
maximum of the tariff had not been exceeded. 

The Canterbury land-sales are said to be going on at the rate of 
2000/7. amonth. Free Kirk Otago is negotiating with millionaires 
at Melbourne for the immediate sale of a large slice of her terri- 
tory; and is beginning to talk of paying off her share of the New 
Zealand Company’s debt in alump. Meanwhile, the purchases of 
land from the Natives are going on briskly: the treasury at 
Auckland has recently been obliged to open its sluices for the 
purpose of releasing large districts of waste land from the un- 

wotitable control of their Native lords and opening them to 
sritish colonization. . 

While the colonists are carrying on an active trade with 
each other, cultivating the natural resources of New Zealand 
and extending British settlement, they are, like all Anglo- 
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Saxons, preparing for active intercourse with other commu- | 
nities, especially of their own blood. The colonists complain 
that the steam question docs not move so rapidly as it should ; | 
but in their complaints and in their efforts we clearly see the | 
energy which will soon settle this difficulty. An agreement had 
been made, prospectively, with the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company for connecting New Zealand with the Mother-country 
and with Australia by the Panama route ;—New Zealand to contri- 
bute 15,000/, towards the 65,000/, which the entire service will 
cost. But this docs not satisfy the demands of the colony ; the | 
arrangement seems doubtful of completion, and at all events it 
would not commence for two years from the date of our advices. 
Meanwhile, the colonists are looking to the Mother-country to 
supply their present needs ; and these, we perceive, are in course 
of 2 me met by English enterprise. 

Behind our countrymen we see the Natives commencing a new 
movement, interesting to us as illustrating the motives on which 
aboriginal subjects of the British Crown in distant territories have 
sought to recover independence and to restore old usages. The Na- 
tives of New Zealand have become keenly alive to the miseries of 
want of law, which we have hitherto failed to supply: at all times 
they have shown aspirations for the maintenance of a separate na- 
tionality. This sentiment has been an effective cause of ob- 
struction to our acquisition of land from them. More recently it 
has taken the shape of an agitation for the establishment of “a 
Maori King,”—probably meaning a chief with jurisdiction in | 


certain Native matters, but subordinate to the greater power 


of the British Crown. Mixed up with vaguer longings, there 
is among the younger men, trained by the Missionaries, a strong 
desire to imitate the social arrangements of the British colonists, 
The spontaneous agitation is described as taking a practical form. 
Self-constituted Native magistrates are administering justice 
after the European fashion in several Waikato villages; and the 
Maories are ambitious to try their hands at legislation,—probably 
aiming at a species of wittenagemote or Maori general assembly, 
which they wish the Governor to convene. In all this we per- 
ceive a plainly-asserted claim of natural and national inde- 
pendence, based on an earnest desire for better government. We 
also perceive that there are two parties among the Maories : the 
Tories—conservative perchance of the old anthropophagous prin- 
ciple ; and the Reformers. The first will be extinguished if the 
last be satisfied. The English in New Zealand are in a position 
different from that of the English in India: they constitute the 
real community, with a co-resident tribe—not a shipload of 
British floating in an ocean of Hindooism. Besides, they have 
their own government in their own hands, and plans are already 
propounded to meet the demand. These plans for the moment we 
only report, reserving our opinion for maturer consideration. 
Magistrates, it is said, will be appointed to hold circuit courts in 
Native districts ; the number of assessors will be increased, and 
the Natives will be invited to introduce among their customs the 
simple forms of self-government and the administration of justice, 
by assembling on court-days to discuss their local affairs and sub- 
mitting themselves to awards of the Anglo-Saxon Solomons. Pro- 
bably the Governor will be authorized to give the resolutions 
passed by these Native assemblies the force of by-laws in Native 
districts. By the same machinery, it is expected, the Maories may 
be induced to abandon their more barbarous customs,—such as 
tapu, spoliation of persons related to an offender, punishment of 
witcheraft, betrothal of girls without their consent, &e. If the 
ambition that they are displaying be guided rightly, instead of 
thwarted, they will probably, as a matter of pride, substitute 
British customs for the Native erudities of law. This extension 
of the reality of government to the Maories may perhaps involve 
some increase of expenditure; but that, say the Philomaorists, 
would be met by economy in other directions, and by the great 
advantage which would be derived from converting them into an 
active and useful band of fellow colonists on their own soil. 





THE COMMONS, THE MINISTERS, AND THE FORCES. 
Sir Roperr Garprner has addressed, in pamphlet form, a very 
earnest appeal to the House of Commons,* on the impolicy 
of contemning the military power of our antagonists, of main- 
taining our military establishments in a state of permanent in- 
efficiency, and of meeting great dangers by hastily gathering an 
indisciplined army and sending it out to learn its duties in the 
field. Sir Robert points out, that we now have “to raise and 
perfect a succession of armies, in equipment and in numerical 
power as yet unknown in England’s annals of warfare.” This 
necessity might have been avoided, if we had better read our 
duty in India. The revolt, Sir Robert contends, had its rise in 
no faults of military officers. ‘‘ Misrule and injudicious legisla- 
tion unquestionably had their part in provoking the climax ; but 
when that climax arrived, the financial control of the House of 
Commons had left the country without an adequate army to meet 
or to arrest it.” ‘A nation bent on commercial aggrandizement, 
without regard to its own military security, sows the certain 
seeds of its own decay.” The House of Commons, composed as 
it now is, of Members elected for the special and distinct purpose 
of civil legislation, cannot be competent judges of the adequate 
force, composition, proper organization, or requirements of an 

* Cursory View of the Present Crisis in India, together with the Mili- 
tary Power of England; respectfully addressed to the Honourable the 
Members of the House of Commons. By General Sir Robert Gardiner, 
K.C.B., Royal Artillery. Published by “Messrs. Byfield, Hawksworth, 
and Co, . : 
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army. These matters should be left to the exclusive guidance 
of the responsible powers of the State. The whole of Sir Robert's 
appeal therefore is, to dissuade the House of Commons from mis- 
chievous interference in the military administration of the 
country. 

There is much truth in the view taken by the gallant General ; 
whose long services, great experience, and high character, invest 
his opinions with no ordinary authority. Sir Robert, however, has 
regarded the subject almost entirely from the head-quarters point 
of view: if he had been in the House of Commons, he would have 
perceived that there is another side. It cannot be charged 
against the House of Commons that it is in the habit of inter- 


| fering with the military administration of the country, No 


doubt, some Members consider that sums of money are needlessly 
expended on the Army; and while we see so many mistakes in 
the management of our forces and their equipments, so much ex- 
penditure on poy useless finery, we cannot deny that the eco- 
nomical Members have grounds for their rigour. But they limit 
themselves to raising objections against particular items which 
seem to them like high charges in a bill, which they are bound to 
It is true that sometimes a Joseph Hume, finding it use- 
less to follow the intricacies of age through ‘ clothing 
Colonels,” on fur, embroidery, gold-lace, and bullion, has taken 
the short course of proposing that there should be only so man 
men: but this was avowedly as a mere check on needless expendi- 
ture ; and when the Minister has declared that a given number 
of men was necessary for the defence of the country and its out- 
posts, we doubt whether he has ever been refused by the House of 
Commons. 

What happened last spring? We had in office a Ministry ex- 
ceedingly desirous of being popular. It was about to bring for- 
ward certain military estimates, in part probably suggested by 
military men desirous of rendering our system more perfect. 
The House of Commons was expected to grumble, and it is under- 
stood that Ministers kept back their estimates in order to reduce 
them. Here the House of Commons had no opportunity of con- 
trolling the responsible Ministers. Was it not the fact that the 
Ministers themselves understated the requisite amount of mili- 
tary force for the empire? We must remember, too, that Minis- 
ters, guided perhaps by information from their official representa- 
tives in India, had evidently failed to perceive those premonitory 
symptoms of discontent and indiscipline which had prepared other 
people, both in India and England, for a military revolt. In- 
formation on the point of sufficiency must always come from the 
responsible Ministers, and sometimes Ministers who are fond of 
eliotn will overrate the necessity. Can we not imagine that 
one civil Minister who has shown considerable taste for war in 
India would be disposed to bring forward military estimates be- 
yond the absolute requirement? The less able the House of 
Commons is to judge on such a matter, the more it must proceed 
as it does—upon exceedingly broad considerations. But it never 
can compel a Minister to accept the responsibility of conducting 
the affairs of the country without sufficient military foree. For 
if the House of Commons were to refuse the necessary amount of 
men and munitions, it is always in the power of the Minister to 
resign ; and no act would more strongly impress Parliament with 
a sense of his earnestness or his conviction of necessity. Sir 
Robert Gardiner’s appeal might therefore with stricter propriety 
have been addressed, not to the House of Commons, which is not 
chargeable with the inadequate amount of our forces, but to that 
class of Ministers who, in the competition for place, do sometimes 
compromise the necessities of the country. 





RESPONSIBILITY FOR RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 

Tue true test for estimating the culpability of responsible Tsons 
in the case of the so-called railway “ accidents,” is not the pro- 
portion of casualties to passengers, but the proportion of pre- 
ventible to unpreventible causes, Prima facie there ought not to 
be accidents at all; and if any casualty occurs, then the railway 
company owning the line must be held answerable for the damage 
or the death inflicted, unless it can show that it has not, by its 
agents, caused the accident. By this process of reasoning, we see 
that any deaths, injuries, shocks, and damage to property, which 
happen in railway travelling from preventible causes, are dis- 
tinctly chargeable against the responsible managers of railways. 

Let us take the principal cases more immediately before us. 
Near Rugby, the Lanepedt train to London is divided by the ac- 
cidental breaking of three coupling-irons ; this allows the engine 
to start forward, and a collision follows, from the manner in which 
the engine-driver returns to pick up his train. At the Basing- 
stoke station, a boiler bursts; and while a number of bystanders 
escape by a miracle, the engine-driver is lodged on the top of a 
verandah forty yards behind the engine, and the stoker is sent 
forward fifty-five yards in front. On the Bristol and Exeter line 
two trucks used for repairing purposes are left on the line, an 
an up-train dashes into the obstruction. On the Woolwich line, 
the stopping of a goods-train at the Stratford station causes an 
obstruction, and passengers are hurt. In the Potter’s Bar tunnel, 
nine men are working ; trains approach in opposite directions ; 
the men become confused, and three of the nine are killed. On 
the South Wales line, a down-train is sent along the up-line; 
it meets an up-train, and there is a murderous collision. The 
train between Paddington and Slough, due at twenty minutes 
past five, is travelling along the line at the rate of forty miles 
an hour, when some of the passengers discover that one of the 
carriages is on fire: a passenger in that particular carriage 
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covers the burning part of the seat with coats and cloaks, 
and thus for a time keeps down the conflagration, while he sets 
a lady to scream out of window, for the purpose of calling the 
attention of the driver. Still the train goes on for twenty mi- 
nutes. It is stopped before it reaches the station, but not before 
the glass of the carriage is broken by the heat or before some of 
the passengers are fainting. Within a minute after the passen- 
ers were rescued, the flames burst forth, the fire continued for 
Ralf an hour, and three carriages were destroyed. We do not as- 
certain the cause of fire. The report of this accident brings out 
another case of a train on fire, with a fatal result avoided by the 
most hazardous attempts to attract attention—a passenger walk- 
ing along the steps of the train in motion. 
Now it is evident that in these few cases, w 
be before us at the day, the majority of the accidents are produced 
by causes that could be prevented by mere exactness in the ar- 
rangements. The bursting of the boiler at Basingstoke is the 
most like a simple accident, though it is some opprobrium to our 
science that the cause of boiler-explosions is still under so great 
an obscurity. The breaking of the coupling-irons may have been 
accident—that, is a casualty produced by natural causes not 
necessarily attracting the notice even of vigilant attention ; but it 
has been justl 
driver stiened. to the train proves either want of intelligence or 
want of education in the man, and therefore his unfitness to be in 
a post of so much responsibility. The leaving of stone-trucks on 
the Bristol and Exeter line, like the mischievous stopping of the 
goods-train at Woolwich, is neither more nor less than slovenli- 
ness ; and it must be held that morally the managers of any line 
on which such neglects occur are primarily responsible. The 
collision on the South Wales line idles to the class of criminal 
recklessness, By proper attention every part of a railway train 
can be guarded against fire ; but supposing that such an accident 
is likely to occur, it is only the more necessary that means of 


observed that the rough manner in which the | 





hich only happen to | 
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communication should be established between all parts of the | 


train and the driver as well as the guard. 
is established on some lines, not on others. On ‘the same line 
divided under different companies, it is the practice to use a 
communication in one part and not in another; but sometimes 
the practice is not observed, although the rules of the company 
demand it. The chance of death by fire on the Great Western 
Railway was created solely by the absence of communication. 

It has been objected, indeed, that if there were communication 
between every carriage and the guard, the passengers might stop 
the train unnecessarily. As well object that if there were bells 


Such communication | 


in every room of an inn the waiter would sometimes be called | 


up-stairs when he was not wanted. Even if it were so, the ca- 
lamity would not be so frightful. But perhaps railway mana- 

rs consider it more awful to stop a train in full speed than to 
foes a few passengers. 

It has been said that the public should take the matter into its 
own hands, and not travel by lines on which it finds these 
neglects and mismanagements. But the public individually can- 
not help itself. A man in a given town, who has business in 
another place, must, by the force of the circumstances around 
him, choose the readiest road he can, on the conditions that are 
offered to him. Men must be rich and independent of the world 
who can pick and choose either the time or the route for travel- 
ling on business. “We must all take our chance. The Board of 
Trade might do something, by greater strictness, and by the ex- 
ercise of powers which Parliament would grant to enforce a more 
intelligent management. But then we should have an outery 
against ‘ centralization.” On the whole, the abuse is an oppro- 
brium to our civilization, chiefly because it exposes the very de- 
fective sense of moral responsibility among those who are in 
high position, such as railway directors and managers. Proper 
easy og against fatal accidents,—against slaughter of la- 

urers by the meeting of trains in a dark tunnel or the burning 
of passengers for want of a bell,—ought to be dictated to any who 
have the power of perfecting the arrangements, simply by the 


consciousness that it is proper to protect our fellow creatures | 


ainst calamities so hideous, when the means are so simple. 
ere feeling and a sense of right should at once accomplish this 
reform in railWay management. 


PROTESTANT ADMINISTRATION OF CHARITY 
FOR CATHOLICS, 
In a reply to the Duke of Norfolk, Lord St. Leonards has under- 
taken that the complaint which the Duke has indorsed shall be 
brought before the Royal Commissioners of the V’atriotie Fund 
before the meeting of Parliament. The fact that the complaint 
originated with violent and prejudiced persons does not necessarily 
prove that it is destitute of grounds, On the other hand, the fact 
that the Duke of Norfolk believes it to be true entitles it to sin- 
cere inquiry. One of the first to give expression to the complaint 
was Dr. Cullen, the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin ; who 
took the course of suggesting that the new subscriptions of the 
Roman Catholics for the India Relief Fund should be separate 
from the subscriptions of the Protestants. Now Dr. Cullen is a 
violent man ; his bigotry has been shown in matters of science as 
well as in polities ; and he derives his inspiration from days when 
Ireland burned with civil war. The course which he suggested 
was suicidal for the Roman Catholics. Without disparagement 


to them, we may say it is notorious that the great mass of sub- 
seriptions for the soldiers in the Crimea or in India has come, 





and has necessarily come, from Protestants. It is quite certain 
however, that the subscribing Protestants did not intend to dis. 
criminate between particular sects in the distribution of the 
fund. Notwithstanding the sectarian differences at home, there 
was no distinction in the gallantry, the devotion, or the patriot- 
ism of Catholie or Protestant soldiers in the Crimea ; there will be 
no such distinction in India; and in assisting those unfortunates 
who are bereaved of parents by the calamities of war, the contri- 
butors to the Patriotic Fund, like those to the Indian Relic 
Fund, designed an aid for suffering, not a subscription for relj- 
gious purposes. If there has been any sectarian discrimination, jt 
has been an act of dishonesty reson all the contributors, Pro- 
testant or Catholic. The Reverend Canon O’Neil has public]; 
stated the facts upon which complaint has been based. The fund 
amounted to 1,500,0007, N yee: half of the soldiers in the Cri- 
mea were Irish, and it is improbable that any but a very small 
proportion of those Irish were Protestants. According to the in- 
tention of the fund and the distribution of casualties in the Cri- 
mea, there should have been in Ireland a large proportion of Ro- 
man Catholic orphans receiving aid from the fin , and a small 
proportion of Protestants; whereas Canon O’Neil states, that 
In schools founded by the Committee of the Fund in Ire- 
land there are not more than ten orphans in Catholic schools 
while there are six or seven hundred children of other re- 
ligious professions. Perhaps this distribution may be ae- 
accounted for, but it certainly demands explanation. It has been 
understood that if any misappropriation has occurred, it has hap- 
pened through Protestant ministers in Ireland, who cannot bring 
themselves to encourage the Roman faith by giving Protestant 
money to Catholic schools; but the contributors to the fund cer- 
tainly intended to ignore any religious question whatever. Thi 
sole question with them was the fate of the parent and the exist- 
ence of the orphan ; and if the indelible antipathy of sect has oc- 
easioned in Ireland a misappropriation of the former fund, it is 
well that the abuse should be exposed and corrected, to prevent a 
similar application of the new fund, For this inquiry, and for 
correction if need be, Lord St. Leonards makes himself responsi- 
ble; and he is not a likely man to evade the responsibility or to 
leave the duty half performed. 


. THE LICENTIOUSNESS OF LICENCES, 

As the place for solving obscure questions is the House of Com- 
mons by means of Select Committees, we invite any Member to 
move for a Select Committee to inquire into the principle upon 
which licences are granted for public amusements—plays, music, 
or dancing. The Middlesex Magistrates, at their last court, have 
granted and refused ; their permission or refusal conveying the 
opportunity for making good profits, or perhaps depriving men of 
their livelihood. All this might be caliellionhe proper and bene- 
ficial, if we could only hit upon the substantial ground of judg- 
ment. We find a licence granted to Mr. Simpson for Cremorne 
Gardens; refused to Mr. Bignell for the Argyll Rooms ; 
eranted to Earl Granville and Mr. Baring tor the St. 
James’s Rooms; to the Eagle Tavern, and to a number of 
other places of a similar kind. A condition is made with the 
proprietors of the Highbury Barn and the Eagle, that they shall 
close at twelve o’elock,—rather an early hour for a dancing-party 
to break up; but a like condition is noé enforced upon the lessex 
of Cremorne, although a great deal of evidence is brought forward 
to show that the crowds leaving his gardens at three or four 
o'clock in the morning are destructive of the slumbers of the 
neighbourhood; and it is not stated that any such conditions 
have been forced upon the lessees of St. James’s, One grand ob- 
jection was, that bad characters frequent the Argyll Rooms: but 
bad characters, it is said, are also to be found at Cremorne; and 
we should have some difliculty in pointing out any considerabl 
audience which could be pronounced free from that objectionabl 
element. What is the distinction, then’ Why permit at Cre- 
morne what is forbidden at the Argyll Rooms? Do the Magis- 
trates tolerate al freseo what they forbid in-doors ? 

One course of reasoning is very intelligible, but not so perfectly 
satisfactory. The magistrates and the advocates of suppression 
argue on the cynic’s apology for hypocrisy, that vice in veiling 
itself parts with half its mischief. But there is another side to 
that argument : concealment protects vice from the supervision of 
the police. Some, again, take up this view of the matter, and 
are for establishing a State department to superintend and control 
the ministrations of vice, after the Paris fashion—a kind of Board 
of Control, only not over India. Without advocating the esta- 
blishment of any Board of Commissioners for that purpose, we 
must say that the process of concealment may be carried much too 
far. It is desirable, at least, that our social reformers should try 
to hit upon a guiding principle for legislation on this subject. 

The want of a guiding principle appears in every department. 
It is almost impossible to tell where “ to draw the line” in the 
long series between Willis’s Rooms and the Argyll: we find every 
gradation amongst the lessees ; we find all varieties of “party,” 
now including an Earl—one of her Majesty's special advisers. If 
Mr. Conquest has a particular licence for somebody in his house 
publicly to sing “Up and down the City Road,” Earl Granville 
might also without infringing the law introduce into his rooms the 
burden of ‘ Pop goes the weasel !” A year or two back, Lord Redes- 
dale complained that the House of Lords, garnished as it was on 
state occasions with ladies in gay robes, was made to look “like 
a casino”—the rude Diogenes! How could he know anything 
about casinos? We have made progress since that day, and the 
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wide chasm between the House of Peers and the casino has been 
i owed. 

qeeey | —— j plays is —_ as much in want of a guiding 
principle as the licenser of dancing and of music. A very objec- 
tionable drama has been made the subject of a very objectionable 
conspicuousness by an attempt to suppress it with a failure in the 
attempt. The Lord Chamberlain was asked for his permission of 
the performance of the “‘ Dame aux Camélias done into English, 
and he refused. He had not authority, it seems from the event, 
to forbid the performance of “La Traviata” at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. Musical competition introduced the questionable lady 
to the Italian Opera at the Lyceum; translated into English, 
she emigrated to the Surrey ; and recrossed the Thames in a tra- 
yestie, to appear at the Strand Theatre ; the public thus becoming 
perfectly familiar with the lady who must not even show her face 
at the North-end of the Haymarket !—so the Middlesex Magis- 
trates say. Certainly a principle is wanted here, 


Letters to the Editar. 
PURCHASE, 

Smr—Although I believe the system of purchase in the Army was carried 

too far during the long peace, matters are very different now; and I am 
convinced that, like Test Acts, Reform Bills, and Corn-laws, (perhaps we 
shall soon add, * and the Ballot,’’) which, after being fiercely attacked and 
defended, have eventually proved far less influential for good or evil than 
friends or foes supposed, regulations for abolishing purchase would make no 
really material difference in the position of officers. Those who join the 
Engineers, Artillery, Marines, or East India Company’s service, where 
urchase is not established, differ neither in class nor means from their 
wrethren of the Line: and if such of your readers as may not be familiar 
with military matters will look over Hart's Quarterly Army List, which 
shows where steps have been obtained by purchase, I think they will be 
astonished at the result, brought about doubtless by the Russian war, __ 

I have just glanced over the names of the first fifty regiments of the Line 
in the October Army List. I find that, of the present Second Lieutenants 
and Ensigns, two out of three have obtained their commissions without pur- 
chase. Two out of three Lieutenants have similarly obtained their last step 
without payment. Of the Captains, it is true, a larger proportion, about 
seven out of fifteen, have bovght their companies. But, as with the subal- 








terns so with the field-officers, two out of three have received their last step | 


without purchase. In regiments that have been much in action, the pro- 
portion of non-purchase steps is greater. Thus, in the gallant 33d, or Duke 
of Wellington's, out of 54 officers, excluding the medical staff, only 6 hold 
their present rank by purchase. Of the earlier steps, no doubt, many were 
s0 obtained; but not by all—since of the Majors, both young (and I may 
add, highly distinguished) officers, the senior only paid for one of his earlier 
steps, and the junior has never purchased any. ; 

Nevertheless, a man without any money, but possessed of enough energy 
and head to succeed in any of the numerous lines of life open to the middle 


BOOKS. 


LITERATURE—JUVENAL AND PERSIUS,* 


Mr. MAcLeaNe’s compact and sensible edition of Juvenal and Per- 
sius, we set apart from the remaining volumes of the Bibliotheca 
Classica, (reviewed the week before last,) as entitled to a distine~ 
tive notice, if not by anything very remarkable in the execution, 
at all events by the inexhaustible novelty and historical signifi- 
cance of the authors illustrated. The relations of books to their 
readers change from age to age; and thus the oldest and best- 
known works may come to have new uses and applications, which 
even the hebdomadal critic, pent up as he is between the narrow- 
est limits, cannot conscientiously pretermit. 

This nineteenth century of the Christian era exhibits in full 
growth and unmistakeable prominence certain features which in 
its predecessors were but shaping themselves. It is an age of 
spontaneous development and expanding empire in these islands, 
and in that Western Hemisphere whose more a propriate title, as 
denoting its destiny, would have been the «New Europe,” and 
not the ‘‘ New World.” It is an age of organized despotism and 
repressed intelligence on the continent of Europe. It is emphati- 
cally an age of great cities, vast wealth, excessive luxury and po- 
pular demoralization, alike in the free empires and in the en- 
slaved ones. Altogether there is a strange resemblance between 
the earliest and the latest centuries of the Christian era, not very 
flattering or assuring to us moderns, when we come to think how 
and why itis so, If similarity at once of condition and of con- 
trast to former ages were an adequate ground for curiosity and 
appreciation, there is no phase of the ancient world that ought to 
be so interesting to the modern as the earlier centuries of the em- 
pire that Ceesar founded ; and yet there is no period of the like 
importance regarding which the improved methods of historical 
study have been turned to so little account. 

This, no doubt, is partly owing to the exceeding scantiness of 
the materials for such study, whether in the way of historical re- 
cords or of collateral illustration from literature in its other 
forms. The former were never numerous, and they have reached 
us in a sadly imperfect state: the latter, by a singular infelicity, 
have been so factitious and imitative as to throw but little light 
on the ages which produced them, It is astonishing to think of 
the refined and cultivated life which, if it were only from the re- 





CLASSICAL 


| mains of their abodes, we know that the Romans led for four 


classes, though virtually closed by foolish prejudice to the younger sons of | 


the landed gentry, had better not enter the Army, until an Ensign gets 
more than 5s. 3d. a day to compensate him for wearing out his patience and 


his expensive gold-laced tunic in the monotonous round of garrison-duties at | 


Portsmouth and brigade-days at the Curragh—for drying up his liver in the 
West Indies, or being stalked by Kaffirs at the Cape of Good Hope—with 
the rich hope, should he survive forty years of such service, of then becom- 
ing a general officer on 450/. a year. y 
STREET-PREACHING RIOTS AT BELFAST, 
Belfast, 14th October 1857. 

Srr—Perhaps you can spare a part of your valuable space for some facts 
concerning the Belfast riots, which appear not to be gencrally known to the 
English. public. ’ ; ; ; 

Street-preaching is not a recent experiment in Belfast; it has been going 
on for years without causing any disturbance. Until this year it has been 

ractised by the Presbyterians and the Methodists only; but about the 

eginning of last August some clergymen of the Established Church an- 
nounced their intention to conduct a series of open-air services on the 
Sunday afternoons. Open-air controversial preaching has never, I believe, 
been practised in Belfast, and was not intended on this oceasion : the sub- 
jects of the proposed sermons were placarded on the walls, and related 
exclusively to the elementary principles of Christianity. 

When this announcement was made, two of the local newspapers pub- 
lished articles telling the Roman Catholies of what they called an intended 
insult to their religion, and predicting that street-preaching would produc 
disturbances; and a placard was posted up calling on the Roman Catholics 
to put down street-preaching. This appeal was responded to: a mob col- 
lected, a riot took cs and was followed by other riots, in which the Ro- 
man Catholic and the Protestant parties were alternately the aggressors. 
The Established clergy, on this, gave up the project of street-preaching ; 
but Mr. Hanna, a Presbyterian, who I believe had never been a street- 
preacher before, came forward to assert the assailed right. 

It is utterly useless to discuss the comparative violence and ferocity of the 
two parties, or to dispute about the wisdom shown by Mr. Hanna’s con- 
duct; but what is important for the English public to know is—that the 
Belfast riots were not, as has been asserted, provoked by any swagger on the 
part of Protestant preachers. 

It is also necessary to ask what the Irish Government is about. Its duty 
is perfectly clear—to keep the peace, which is now being done ; and to pro- 
secute all the most guilty persons, especially the printers of the placard 
which called on the Roman Catholic mob to put down street-preaching. I 
see no sign of any attempt to perform this duty. Instead, we have the de- 
clared intention of Government to appoint no Magistrates who are members 
of the Orange Association ; a resolution which ought to have been taken 
long ago, but ought not to be announced now, when it is equivalent to a 


THE 


centuries, not in Italy only but in most regions of the empire, 
from York to Lisbon, and from Lisbon to Antioch, and to contrast 
it with the miserable intellectual eutecome, not that has been pre- 
served, but which we have any reason to believe has been lost. 
So far as that kind of insight is concerned which only genius can 
afford us, into the age to which it belonged, or into those which 
preceded it, about a dozen moderate-sized volumes would contain 


| all that is of much use from the days of Augustus to those of 


| Constantine ; 


| fully to repair the deficiency. 


censure on the extreme Protestant party, as if they were more guilty than 
I } A : ) | 


their opponents. 

The Commission of inquiry was not sent to Belfast in consequence of the 
riots in September, but of riots in July, which arose out of a custom the 
Orangemen have of breaking the windows of Roman Catholics about the 
anniversary of the Battle of the Boyne. 

The most important lesson to be learned from the recent state of affairs 
in Belfast, is the necessity of punishing crimes of violence with greatly in- 
creased severity. Persons brought up before the Magistrates for taking part 
in a riot are always given the alternative of a moderate fine or a short term 
of imprisonment; and in the case of party riots, the amount of the fines 
is often made up by the rest of the party. This ought to be prevented: the 
alternative of imprisonment ought not to be allowed. A change in the law 
is necessary to enable the Magistrates to deal with such offences as they de- 
serve. Respectfully yours, J. ; 





| lickspittle chroniclers or compilers, 





and two-thirds of these would merely be available 
for collateral illustration. Even of such writers as Horace and 
Ovid but a small portion throws light on the manners of their 
time. Seneca, Persius, and Petronius, do but afford us tanta- 
lizing glimpses into the Rome of Nero—Pliny and Martial into 
the Kome of Trajan. Most of the historians are but plodding, 
In all those centuries of the 
ancient world, preéminent in most things which moderns regard 
as civilization, Tacitus, Juvenal, and Suetonius, stand almost 
alone in giving us the “ very form and pressure” of the times, 
which personally or by near tradition they knew and execrated. 


| The last, though a careless and unequal writer, puts much in 


little compass, and has accumulated a quantity of traits of cha- 
ractcr in those memoranda of the Cwsars, to which it is not im- 
possible that his dilettante master the Emperor Hadrian may have 
contributed. Of the two others we hardly need to speak,—at 
least of Tacitus; for we are not sure that Juvenal’s merits, nume- 
rous as his admirers are, have ever been set forth as they de- 
serve. Not indeed that we undertake on the present occasion 

That would equally exceed our 
limits and our functions. Our business is chiefly to test Mr, 
Macleane’s edition in reference to the uses to which it may re- 
quire to be put; and perhaps, en passant, to remind our readers 
of what those uses are. 

Much as the absence of a more copious and characteristic lite- 
rature is to be regretted, there is this great advantage for general 
readers, that the essence of all that is known about the private 
life of Imperial Rome is comprised in some four or five moderate- 
sized volumes, which, making every allowance for their difficulty, 
a tolerable Latin scholar ought to be able to read through from 
cover to cover in a fortnight. The great mistake of most readers 
is that they content themselves with Gibbon or Crevier, Segur or 
Sismondi, Milman or Merivale; some of them indispensable and 
all most useful aids to a knowledge of the time, but as historians 
necessarily omitting much of what would be most characteristic 
and interesting to modern readers. This consideration, duly 
weighed, thrusts aside Tacitus and Suetonius themselves, not- 
withstanding the profound anatomy of the one and the lively in- 
stinct for character which never forsakes the other. So that in 
the end, when we want to get face to face with the realities of 

* Decii Junii Juvcenalis et A. Persii Flacci Satire. With a Commentary by the 
Reverend Arthur John Macleane, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Editor of 
Horace Bibliotheea Classica. Edited by George Long, M.A., oe Fellow of 


Trinity College, Cambridge, and the Rev, A. J. Macleane, M.A., T y College, 
Cambridge.) Published by Whittaker and Co, and Bell, 
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that Pandemonium which called itself the Roman Empire, Juve- 
nal alone remains in our hands; and by his aid we “‘ peep through 
the blanket of the dark” into the seething caldron of that cor- 
rupt and gigantic civilization. But for him we should know next 
to nothing of all that it most concerns us to know, regarding the 
ideas, habits, and social condition of those sweltering millions. 

Doubtless they were, after all, nothing like so bad as his- 
torians, satirists, and early fathers of the Church, agree to paint 
them. Society in that case, we may be sure, could not have held 
together for forty years, much less four hundred. Redeeming 
traits there must have been innumerable, ‘and whole strata of 
comparative honesty and purity, or else so wide an empire could 
not have maintained itself for many generations, in for the most 
part a peaceful and prosperous condition, Still less, we may 
venture to say, could the Christian ae itself have taken root 
and grown up and spread as it did. The passionate acceptance 
of the new faith, alike by the high-born and the iembte, and 
amidst a congeries of superstitions that flattered every foible and 
administered to every vice, is a proof that there was much good 
below the surface of general society, to which the keenest intel- 
lects of the day were lamentably blind. 

And this brings us to another point in the modern uses of such 
a writer as Juvenal; a point too much neglected in these days, 
particularly by the English, who, as at once an imperial and a 
Christian people, ought to have a double motive to fathom the 
mystery of Imperial Rome and profit by the lessons which it af- 
fords. We do not think it too much to say, that, however repul- 
sive portions of the task may be, a minute and conscientious study 
of Juvenal, not missing a line of him, is indispensable to a 
thorough understanding of the early history of the Christian re- 
ligion. Why the Pagan world was condemned in the sight of 
God, St. Paul takes good care to let us know. But the enormity 
of that guilt and corruption—the reality which those who listened 
to St. Paul had habitually before them—there is no getting a 
knowledge of at third hand, through historians or other compilers, 
ancient or modern, sacred or profane. What the ancient world 
had come to, is a most important question as connected with the 
time and the fact of the rise of Christianity. And that know- 
ledge is only to be had, in all its fulness, from Juvenal in the 
original language. The mystery of ancient iniquity is not other- 
wise to be fathomed, nor the senior of those harlots convicted that 
were to sit upon the seven hills. Tacitus may fill up the fore- 
pant with his tragic groups; Catullus, Petronius, Martial, 

ucian, and a score of minor reprobates, may throw vivid side- 
lights on the scene; but Juvenal it is that lays bare the whole 
pe , and bids the abomination of abominations stink in the 
nostrils of posterity as it did in his own. 

Many and various were the qualities necessary for this great 
service; but foremost among these we may place the fact that 
Juvenal was a true poet, a ae artist as well as a mighty satirist. 
Aphoristic as Tacitus and hardly less concise, earnest and indig- 


nant as Dante, scathing as Swift, sarcastic as Carlyle, he is inferior | 


to none of those great writers in the force and felicity of his 
painting. Intensity is preéminently his characteristic, just as 
much as it is theirs. th his fifteen satires (we don’t count the 
last) he goes through the whole circle of meaner vices as well as 
great iniquities. 
sand lines, but of these hardly one that is not a picture ; some 
trait of Pagan life so, deventhes that we not only know it but see 
it. Character, costume, demeanour, and career—the bustle of the 
streets, and the comments of the bystanders—the hour of the day, 
and the season of the year—are sketched to perfection in half-a- 
dozen lines ; and every touch that makes up the picture is a stroke 
of merciless satire. Nor is it merely the Romans or Italians 
that he bid thus live before us. Every race that contributes 
its quota to the great metropolis of the ancient world comes 
to sit for its portrait in its turn. Greek, Syrian, Hebrew, Ger- 
man, Gaul—we see them once, we know them ever: not even the 
Crétin of the Alps nor the corpulent Negress of Upper Egypt is 
forgotten. As of races so of their sundry superstitions, all doing 
a thriving trade at Rome; so of pursuits, professions, stations, 
occupations, amusements, from the gluttonous emperor to the half- 
starved and tortured slave, somehow on the narrow canvass there 
is room and notice for all, till it swells to the size and variety of 
one of our modern panoramas, and the ancient world lives and 
moves and sins and suffers before us, as it does in no other au- 
thor. The effect, to those who can appreciate it, is marvellous. 
We cannot describe it better than by saying, that what Pompeii is 
among antiquities the poetry of Juvenal—tor it is poetry of a high 
order—is in literature. 

To edit a writer so full of everything that is most strange and 
perplexing to moderns, is no ordinary labour, and we cannot point 
to any one that has been remarkably successful in it. We may 
be permitted to doubt, too, whether in any case a clergyman 
ought to be selected for the task, or the notes written in a mo- 
dern language. Any edition so produced will necessarily be only 
fit for schools, and will fail to meet the wants of advanced 
readers, Mr. Macleane’s commentary is good and useful so far as 
it goes; but, owing to the restraints above intimated, he passes 
over, as if it were burning lava, a great deal which the his- 
torical student would be well pleased to find elucidated. 





With Mr. Macleane’s edition of Juvenal and Persius may be 
grouped, as imperial literature adapted more or less to the edu- | 


cational wants of an imperial people, Mr. E. R. Humphreys’s edi- 


tion of the first five books of the third decade of Livy; the first | 


The little volume does not contain four thou- 


' half of those that relate to the Punic Wars.* This edition has a 


sensible introduction, and useful notes, not too copious, and seem- 


ingly drawn from a greater variety of sources than are ordinarily 


| of the Bank-restriction. 


laid under contribution for school-books. It professes to be espe- 
cially adapted for the use of military students. But adequately 
to attain that end, we confess we should look for a good deal 
more than we find here. Plans of Hannibal’s campaigns, and of 
his principal battles, would be very desirable; also a fuller ac- 
count of the history and resources of Carthage up to the time of 
the contest; together with either — extracts from or at 
worst more numerous references to Polybius among ancient au- 
thors, and Dr, Arnold among moderns. The account of Hannibal 
by the latter is the best and most original thing he ever wrote. 

* The History of Rome by Titus Livius. The Third Decade, Part the First, 
Illustrated by copious Notes, Historical, Geographical, and Critical, and especially 
adapted for the use of Military Students. By E. R. Humphreys, LL.D., Head 
Master of Cheltenham Grammar School; Author of ‘* Manual of Greek and Latin 
Prose Composition.” Published by Longmans and Co, 


HISTORY OF PRICES—TOOKE AND NEWMARCH.* 
Tue fifth and sixth volumes of the “ History of Prices” are not 
exempt from that falling-off in interest which is generally re- 
marked to attend upon continuations. Part of this is often in- 
evitable ; the novelty of subject, of object, or of treatment, which 
strikes on the first appearance, cannot continue. In addition to 
this unavoidable depreciation, the volumes before us have defects 
of their own, which diminish their attraction and indeed their 
value. The main purpose of the first two volumes of Mr. Tooke’s 
History + was to prove that price was altogether independent of 
the various causes to which it had often been ascribed, and re- 
solved itself into demand and supply. War had no effect, save 
as it interfered with supply by checking production or throwing 
impediments in the way of transport. The effect of currency was 


‘limited to the extent of its depreciation ; the mere over-issue of 


notes (he was speaking of the time of the Bank-restriction) had 
no effect beyond the depreciation of the value of money it 
produced. rice, in short, was mainly dependent upon the 
plenty or scarcity of the commodity. This law of political 
economy we think he succeeded in proving by an induction 
of facts; his display of statistics being broad and general 
as regarded times anterior to 1793, very full and detailed 
from 1793 to 1837, and more especially ample for the period 
Every theoretical principle is subject 
in practice to various modifying circumstances. With this quali- 
fication, we think Mr. Tooke established his proposition, that 
when a commodity is scarce it is dear, and when plentiful it 
is cheap. This was more especially the case as regards wheat ; 
the information respecting which was full, clear, and <onclusive ; 
while articles drawn from many countries and subj.ct to many 
influences partook less of the character of positive proof. It 
should be remembered, too, that the price of wheat in connexion 
with war was for years a subject of controversy, both theoretically 
and practically as regards the Corn-laws; in fact, it was an as- 
sumed relation between war and wheat that was at the bottom of 
those laws. In the course of the inquiry, occasional digression 
from the strict line of exposition might take place, and the statis- 
ties might be full and particular almost to weariness. On the 
whole, however, the principal object was steadily adhered to ; the 
bearing of the facts was distinctly seen, if the facts themselves 
were over numerous; and if many readers found their fulness en- 
cumbering, it was felt that it might be necessary to establish the 
propositions beyond cayil, or for persons who wished to work out 
the proofs for themselves. 

The third yolume of the History of Prices embraced only a few 
years, 1837—1839, and exhibited a large amount of digression and 
controversial disquisition. The subject of part of the controversy 
was no doubt important, relating as it did to the conduct of the 
Bank of England, the causes of the then late pressures and panics, 
to the management of foreign trade, and to principles of currency ; 
in which last Mr. Tooke opposed Mr, Jones Loyd. The influence 
of these questions on price, where there was any influence, was 
too indirect, and the tone too disputatious, for the discussions to 
take a fitting place in a history; some of the points were contro- 
verted questions, in which many think Mr. Tooke was wrong. 
The fourth volume was still more disputatious; containing a 
strong attack upon the principle of the Bank Act of 1844, and the 
separation of the departments, besides discussions sa currency, 
banking, money, and notes. History was thus degraded into 
something like a party controversy, and a controversy not always 
of the best kind. 

This fault has grown in the present volumes ; topics have 
also been introduced that have less direct relation to the sub- 
ject than the moot points of Bank management, currency, and 
the like. There is a discussion about agricultural statistics ; 
in which Mr, Tooke holds, that however desirable, they will not 
be so useful to farmers as some advocates assert. The section also 
contains curious particulars as to the working of the corn trade : 
it is well reasoned, and we think just in the conclusion, but 
it is not in place. There are disquisitions on agricultural im- 


| provement by the use of machinery, by drainage, and by the 


facilities now given by law to the tenant for life to charge the 


| succession, which haye no further connexion with the history 


* A History of Prices, and of the State of the Circulation during the Nine Years 
1$48—1856. In two volumes, forming the fifth and sixth volumes of the History of 
Prices from 1792 to the Present Time. By William Tooke, F.R.S., Corresponding 
Member of the Institute of France ; and William Newmarch, Publiched Ly Lozg- 
mans and Co, : 5 
+ Sreetator for 1838, page 911. 
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than to show the difficulty of prophesying the future price of 
wheat, the summary statement of which difficulty would have 
insured belief. The mischiefs of the Bank Act of 1844, the cur- 
rency questions springing out of it, and Mr, Tooke’s opinions on 
currency and the Bank-management or mismanagement, with 
other controversial questions arising from these topics, are repeated 
and extended. Some of these sections are not without interest, 
but they do not properly belong to the history, and they con- 
tribute to swell the bulk of the book, which is too large for the 
time treated of, namely the nine years from 1848 to 1856. 

This bulk, however, is greatly caused by the introduction of 
new divisions. In the original scheme of the work, the weather, 
the harvest, the produce, and the price of wheat, were stated, 
together with other circumstances that might be supposed di- 
rectly to influence price,—as the natural phenomena of the year 
in foreign parts, importation and its impediments. ‘A similar 
course was followed with other commodities ; and a notice of the 
circulation and proceedings of the Bank of England and the 
Country Bankers—a large and important class during the first 
thirty years of the history—was exhibited. These three sections 
are continued in the volumes before us, certainly without any 
reduction of fulness. Mr, Newmarch, under Mr. Tooke’s super- 
intendence, and with his concurrence in the conclusions, adds 


four other sections, besides contributing the section which ex- | 


hibits the price of commodities other than wheat. The Railway 
_— is considered in its various effects upon finance, transport, 

e employment of labour, and similar results. The progress of 
free trade in this country since 1820, and the progress it is 
making in foreign countries, are exhibited. The French financial 
policy since 1848 is passed in review,—financial meaning, not re- 
venue and taxation, but the conduct of the Bank of France, and 
the various credit or more properly speaking stockjobbing schemes 
that have been spaianaa The changes produced by the gold- 
discoveries are also investigated. The curiosity or importance of 
all these subjects cannot be overrated. It may be doubted whether 
we are not too close to cach and all of them to come to very satisfac- 
tory conclusions, or whether in point of fact any definite conclu- 
sion exists in them, all being yet in progress. Of course the more 
obvious points can be developed,—as the advantages railways 
furnish to trade, the revolution in business and travelling they 


have effected, the probability that by and by they will add a | 
The most important of the four topics | 


| operation. 


million to the revenue. 
relates to the gold-discoveries. In that section Mr. Newmarch 
collects a great many facts; he also draws various inferences 
which might be accepted as true on their statement, though the 
support of statistics is more satisfactory. We can readily believe 
that the supplies of gold, vast as they are, have not as yet affected 
prices by diminishing the value of money, but by stimulating 
enterprise, extending the field of industry, and by the effect 
which increased demand has had upon wages and certain com- 
modities. What strikes us as the strongest point is not en- 
forced,—namely, that notwithstanding the large increase of gold, 
money is dearer than it was. 

The great merit of these volumes is the immense amount of ar- 
ranged facts which they contain, on the state of the weather year 
by year, the prices of wheat and various other commodities, the 
statistics of the Bank of England, and of railways at home and 
abroad, as well as of the existing amounts of gold and silver in 
1848; and the increased supplies since the Californian and 
Australian discoveries. There are also facts connected with 
Free-trade and French Finance; but, comparatively speaking, 
they are fewer in number, and limited to a few topics. These 
two sections, indeed, are more distinctly history, and not applied 
statistics, than any of the other parts; and they have slight con- 
nexion with the professed object of the work. We doubt whe- 
ther the author has not proceeded upon a mistaken principle since 
the publication of his first and second volumes, in 1838,—which 
were in reality a second edition with very large additions. The 
scope of that work was strictly discovery ; facts were subordinate 
to the establishment of the economical principle, that, accidental 
causes being removed, price depended upon supply and demand 
and nothing else. When this was accomplished—and forty-five 
years sufficed for the purpose—the interest as an exposition 
ceased, The book became a record of commercial and currency 
facts whose bearing upon the great question might have been 
briefly noted, without the minuteness of detail necessary when the 
proof of an original discovery was at issue, unless when new ele- 
ments, like the gold-discoveries, appeared. Had this mode been 
adopted, the controversial matter as well as the free-trade and 
French financial reviews published in another form, a single 
volume would have sufficed for the twenty years from 1837 to 
1856, that are now expanded to four volumes, the last two being 
very bulky. This unskilful treatment of a subject not very at- 
tractive in its best form to the bulk of people will militate against 
the perusal of the work. As a storehouse of facts it will always 
be valuable ; as an economical discoverer, the venerable author 
is entitled to stand in the same rank as Malthus for population, 
Ricardo for value and rent, and Jones Loyd for currency. 

Besides the formal history, there is an appendix in which dif- 
ferent topics of the text are enforced and illustrated at great 
length. Among them is one which is curious both in an historical 
and a biographical point of view. Mr. Tooke was the author of 
the celebrated Free-trade Petition of the London merchants, pre- 
sented to the House of Commons in 1820 by Alexander Baring. 
Although the fact was known to many, the author has never pub- 
licly avowed himself ; but, having passed his fourscore years, and 





| 
| 


addressing the public for the last time, he now puts forward his 
claim. This is in the form of a full narrative of the cireum- 
stances connected with the original idea, intermediate difficulties, 
and final presentation of the petition. The first thought of treat- 
ing free trade as a practical question originated in conversations 
between Mr. Tooke and some City friends, To shape the idea, a 
small ‘‘ dinner” was proposed, and the party, ten in number, met 
at the late Mr. Holland’s. It soon appeared that nearly one-half 
of the party were only free-traders as regarded the trade of other 
people. ™ Exemgtions from the application of the principle of 
free trade were claimed first for one article, then for another” ; 
and so tenacious and disputatious were the claimants, that when 
the time came to break up, nothing had been arranged, Mr. 
Tooke, by way of doing something, then suggested that a petition 
should be drawn up; and he was requested to undertake the task. 

‘* When I had written the draft, I submitted it for perusal to each of the 
parties who, with me, had formed the majority at the meeting alluded to; 
and I received their _— without the suggestion of one word of alter- 
ation or correction. But as to further proceeding in the matter, none of 
them took any part with me except my lamented friend the late Mr. 8. C. 
Holland, (a partner in the firm of Baring, Brothers, and Co., and father of 
the present Member for Evesham,) at whose house the meeting alluded to 
had been held, and who assisted me in some of the details of arrangement, 
and divided with me the expense, of which, however, the entire amount was 
very trifling. With this exception, the whole of the management rested 
with me; and I was, with the draft of petition on my hands, not a little 
at a loss what to do with it. From my experience among the merchants of 
London, I was quite convinced that they understood little, and cared less, 
about the doctrines and principles of political economy, an epitome of 
which was contained in the petition; and that from their general un- 
willingness to sign petitions as to matters in which their individual in- 
terests or political feelings were not very obviously and immediately con- 
cerned, it was highly improbable that such a number of signatures of per- 
sons of commercial eminence could be obtained as would be requisite to 
bring the prayer of the petition with sufficient weight under the notice of 
the Government, of Parliament, and the public. 

‘Tn this difficulty, a course occurred me to which eventually answered the 
purpose. 

** This was, to endeavour to obtain the assistance and codperation of the 
late Mr. Samuel Thornton. This gentleman was a person who enjoyed 
great commercial eminence and a high social position: he had been Go- 
vernor of the Bank of England, and was still in the direction of that es- 
tablishment and the senior member of the Court ; he had sat in several Par- 
liaments, his last seat having been for the county of Surrey. He was, 
moreover, Governor of the Russia Company; and it was on the ground of 
his filling that office that I, as one of the Court of Assistants of that Com- 
pany, considered myself justified in applying to him with a request for his co- 


‘“*T accordingly waited upon him with a draft of the een and repre- 
sented tohim how much the Russia trade would be benefited by a relaxation 
which it was the object of the petitioners to obtain of the system of pro- 
hibitions and prdhibitory and protective duties then existing, instancing 
especially the linen and the timber trade. I trusted, therefore, that he might 
see reason to give his aid in furtherance of the objects of the petition; and I 
then pointed out the mode in which, as it appeared to me, it was in his pow- 
er to promote the views of the petitioners with considerable effect. He was, 
I knew, on intimate terms of private friendship with Mr. Vansittart, who 
was then Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and r suggested how desirable it 
was to endeavour to learn, through Mr. Vansittart, ow far the Government 
would be disposed to view favourably the presentation of such a petition to 
Parliament, because I was very apprehensive that without the implied 
countenance of Government, there was very little chance of any good being 
effected by the movement. 

‘Mr. Thornton, after reading the draft of the petition, and expressing 
in general terms his concurrence in the tenour of it, obligingly consented to 
take an early opportunity of placing it in the hands of the cellor of the 
Exchequer. A few days afterwards, I received a message from Mr. Thorn- 
ton, desiring to see me at the Bank ; and the purport of his communication 
to me there was, after returning me the draft petition, that Mr. Vansittart 
had shown the paper to Lord Liverpool, and that they (Lord Liverpool and 
himself) thought well of it, and were favourable to its being procceded 
with, 

‘*Upon receiving this communication, which appeared to be somewhat 
encouraging, I had the petition en » and then ted it to Mr. 
Thornton, with a request for his signature, attaching as I did great import- 
ance to having his name at the head of the list of subscribers. But he de- 
clined to give it, assigning some reason, the sufficiency of which I did not 


| fully enter into, but which I felt that I had no right to question ; for it did not 





at all follow that because he had been induced at my solicitation to take the 
trouble of submitting the draft to the notice of a member of the Govern- 
ment, he should therefore be supposed to approve of and adopt the prin- 
ciples which were set forth in it, and to commit himself to that extent by 
affixing his signature. Therefore, although disappointed, I of course ac- 
quiesced in the objection, and proceeded to apply to other Directors in the 
Bank parlour for signatures; but did not succeed in prevailing on more 
than three of them to sign; and this they did in such a manner as was cal- 
culated rather to deter than to invite other subscribers. I was so discou- 
raged by the failure of this attempt, that I was on the point of abandoning 
all further proceeding in the matter, when, after the lapse of two or three 
days, Mr. Thornton intimated to me, that upon further consideration he 
was willing to sign the petition. This accordingly he did; and when I 
again presented it at the Bank with his signature, more than half of the 
Court of Directors immediately signed it.” 

Signatures were now more readily obtained, and it was consi- 
dered desirable to seek an interview with the Premier. In this 
also Mr. Tooke was successful, 

‘Mr. Thornton, as head of the deputation, placed in the hands of Lord 
Liverpool a printed copy of the petition, with a few words expressive of a 
wish on the part of the petitioners that the petncipies set forth by them 
should, as far as circumstances would permit, be practically applied as the 
basis of the commercial system of the country ; at the same time disclaim~- 
ing any expectation or desire for such great or sudden alterations as should 
have the effect of seriously disturbing important existing interests, 

‘* Lord Liverpool read the petition aloud, sentence by sentence 
tinctly ; and then addressed himself to the deputation, in, as nearl 
recollect, these words. . ¥ 

‘+Gentlemen—There is not a principle, not a sentiment, in the paper 
that I have now read, in which I do not entirely and most cordially concur ; 
and if I had to legislate for this country de novo, or for a country like the 
United States of America having little or no public debt, these are the prin- 
ciples upon which I would act. But in this country, which is burdened 


very dis- 
y as I can 
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with so heavy a debt, in which so many vested interests have grown up, 
and are so connected and complicated with the existing commercial system, 
the case is very different; and the question of any change in that system 
ought not to be approached but with the utmost caution. I cannot, there- 
fore, on the part Hi Government, hold out the prospect of any great or im- 
mediate alteration.’ 

** He then added, that he perceived that we prayed for a Committee of 
inquiry; but that to this he was not yet prepared to consent; and he 
seemed inclined to dissuade us from pressing for it. Upon the whole, he 
expressed himself as seeing no objection to the presentation of the petition 
to Parliament; and we considered that the interview had terminated as sa- 
tisfactorily as we could reasonably have expected.” 

The facts connected with the presentation show the strength of 
party feeling and Toryism thirty-seven years ago. 

‘To 


its being presented in the House of Commons by Mr. Baring a ready 


consent was given, as it was considered that his being at the head of the | 


greatest commercial establishment in the kingdom rendered him the proper 
channel for the purpose. But such was at that time the spirit of party feel- 
ing, and the prevalence of Toryism among the principal merchants of Lon- 
don, that Lord Lansdowne was objected to, on the simple ground of his 
being a Whig Peer. As, however, I had already shown the draft of the 
pon to Lord Lansdowne, with an intimation that I would propose its 

‘ing committed to his charge for presentation in the House of Lords, I de- 
clined being a party to its being placed in the hands of any other Peer. 
consequence was, that it was not presented at all to the House of 


We close our extracts with a tribute of justice to Lord Liver- 


** My purpose in stating the circumstances under which the petition had 
its origin, and of the steps taken preparatory to its presentation, is, inde- 
yard of commemorating my own part in them, to do the justice which 

due to Lord Liverpool’s Administration for the manner in which they 
availed themselves of the petition, and of the favour with which it was re- 
ceived in the House of Commons, to make an immediate beginning of a 
a pea application of its principles. It was quite clear from their con- 

uct on that occasion, that they were in advance not only of the public 
generally, but of the mercantile community, and that they were anxious for 
such an opportunity as was thus offered for making a commencement of re- 
form of our prohibitory and protectionist system.” 


NEW NOVELS.* 
In the new romance of Court Secrets, Mrs. Thomson combines 
the characters of English country life with the society of a petty 
German court and a fashionable ‘ Baden.’’ These, however, are 
rather the accessories of the story than the story itself. That is 
founded upon the substitution of a corpse for the baby-heir of a 
ducal house, through the agency of a court countess and a person 
employed by a higher power; and one portion of the novel traces 
the sufferings and fate of the changed child. Connected collate- 
rally and through the persons, rather than directly with this af- 
fair, is the genuine love and romance ; a shade too much after the 
old fashion of the last generation. Sir Claudius Mainwaryng has 





in early life married a Greek lady for money, knowing at the | 


time she loved another. Sir Claudius soon gets jealous, cruel, 
and drives his wife to leave him. Her daughter is brought up in 
ignorance of her true parentage, until she is a young woman; 
having in the mean time at a German bath made the acquaint- 
ance of the hero, Horace Clavering, and an attachment springs 
up between them. When Sir Claudius appears upon the scene, 
it turns out that he has other views. ‘The proposals of Horace to 
the father are rejected before the lover avows his attachment to 
the lady; and then follow a series of obstacles to the end of the 
book. Some of these spring from that dexterity in postponement 
of which the authoress is a mistress. Other troubles are better 
founded ; including the danger from a popular outbreak that 
overtakes Sir Claudius in consequence of his connexion with the 
persons implicated in the abduction of the baby-prince. 


In her earlier novels, Mrs. Thomson displayed an unrivalled | 


oe in delineating the manners and characters of our grand- 
thers’ age. So true was the delineation, that they were less a 
picture than a —— with life and feeling superadded. Her 
story was not so skilful; frequently wanting something of sub- 
stance, and being delayed in its progress and conclusion, less by 
efficient occurrences on by cross-purposes, or mere moods of 
mind. Both these characteristics are displayed in Court Secrets, 
Baron Bragge, who has been to England and speaks English— 
Mr. Boase, the questionable English chaplain and self-installed 
master of the ceremonies at the wo tas: Flather, the impu- 
dent adventuress, who lives upon her misfortunes and subscrip- 
tions—with the whole of the Cropthorne family and connexions 
abroad and at home—are very well done. Not being influ- 
ential in either of the “ actions,” and wanting the vivid truth 
of some of her earlier characters, they have of necessity less in- 
terest. 
eeuey ingrained selfishness, approaches more closely to the 


old Y e. Asa psychological specimen, we think the court demi- 
rep, the Countess Anna Lichtenstein, the mistress of the reigning 


Duke’s brother and afterwards of Sir Claudius, and implicated in 
the “removal” of the young prince, is by far the best-drawn 
character in the story. Her peerless beauty, her guileless ap- 
arance, and her vicious conduct, emanating less, it would seem, 
m actual wickedness than from want of moral sense, are all 
bas! nicely discriminated. 
ither from constitution or early associations, Mrs. Thomson 
had a leaning to things that strike the imagination. She was in 
feeling a Jacobite, and had studied those mysterious stories 
* Court Secrets: aNovel. By Mrs. Thomson, Author of ‘ Constance,” ‘‘ Anne 
Boleyn,” &c. Inthree volumes. Published by Hurst and Blackett. 
Helen and Olga : a Russian Tale. By the Author of ‘* Mary Powell.” Published 
by Hall and Virtue. : 
Mabel Vaughan. By the Author of “ The Lamplighter.” Edited, by arrange- 


ment with the Author, by Mrs, Gaskell, Author of ‘‘ Mary Barton.” Published by 
Low and Son, 


Sir Claudius himself, with his courteous manner but | 


3 ———. 
which, strange to say, were more rife in the last century than in 
any other, though one of the coldest and most material of eras 
since the decline of the Roman Empire. She founds the Ge 
| portion of her tale on a superstition connected with the fortune 
| of the German ducal house of . It was supposed, that be- 
| fore the death of any of its members a “ White Lady” walks - 
and here she is, in the room to which the new-born baby has 

been conveyed: the cradle-rockers are speculating on the case, 

** There was a deep silence. 
| ‘**’Tis only before a death that the White Lady comes? asked the 

ter a rocker suddenly, ‘and not when any other mishap befals the 
| family >’ 
| No; and to this house, especially, she is known to appertain. This 
family,’ rejoined the older woman, as if she were raising the dignity of the 
race whom she served, ‘have their White Lady, in common, alone, with 
the time-honoured race of Hohenzollern; others their Brown Lady, dressed 
in a sad-coloured gown and sacque, who, such time as death hovers over 
them, walks, I am told, along the ancient passages, and across the halls of 
the old palace of Munich, even unto the very presence-chamber. But hark! 
heard you not a door shut ?” 
|  ** The younger rocker with a scared look, whispered, ‘ Yes!’ and then sat, 
| her hands upraised in breathless terror. The Salen clock was striking two, 
The elder woman was more composed. Her face wore a sad, awe-struck, 
but not astonished look, as the folding-doors which joined the nursery to an 
| outer room were thrown, noiselessly, wide open; and through the space 
walked a figure covered with a long thick white veil, the folds of which 
mingled with the more ample draperies of a long white dress underneath, 
| Both servants knew at once hey, whose fatal walk through those apartments 
had for centuries been the presage of doom, the doom of some scion of that 
ducal house—the White Lady! she whose coming—and whose going, is pe- 
culiar to two only of the royal lines, many as they are, of Germany, before 
the death of any member of those ancient houses, 

“* The figure was tall, but bent: it stopped in the gloom of that large and 
lofty room, and was reflected dimly in the huge mirrors on the walls, It 
turned towards the cradle, as if to mark wherefore it came, and its shadow 
fell across the placid brow of the ill-starred infant. The younger of the 
women fell on Ler knees ; the elder stood erect, pale even as the apparition 
which she looked on with a deep respect, a sad submission and awe painted 
on her careworn face, as if to say, ‘ You are come!—take him, then, the 

| fourth, perchance the last of the long wished-for heirs of the house: take 

| him; he is doomed—he is yours—the child of death and destiny.’ ” 

| There are many remarks in the book that argue an observing 

| knowledge of life, as well as reflection. We quote one whose 

| points are new to us. 

| The poor have no doubt many more troubles to bear up against than 

| the rich, but have always this one comforting retlection, that had they for- 
tune things might be better; but when a man has fortune and position, 
and is not happy » and cannot make himself happy—what is he to Yok to? 
The sick are desponding; but they say, ‘were we in health, life would be 
pleasant’: but when a man in perfect health is miserable, he has no alter- 
native to console him. His misery cannot be abated by things external. 
It comes from that dismal ‘ within,’ which is intolerable, desolate, and re- 

fuses to be consoled. 

**It is the most common observation in the world, that disappointments 
in love sit slightly upon the masculine heart, To a certain extent, the 
| remark is true, especially when it relates to men of the world, men 
| engrossed by a profession or by politics or by anything that rubs them 
| against their fellow men, The man of unemployed leisure feels acutely, 
| however, that trial which others can combat by stern duties, or ob- 
| literate in ceaseless excitement. Hence, the children of fortune bear 

with feeble courage the blow which comes in its full foree but once, 
It is not your lawyer, your physician, your statesman, that you find 
in the decline of life, unmarried, whilst tradition attaches to that cir- 
cumstance a short and painful history of disappointed hopes—a dream of 
joy, once experienced, but fleeting; followed by the incapability of seek- 
ing happiness elsewhere, except in the memory of the brief and tantalizing 
past. It is the spoiled inheritor of lands and wealth—your country gentle- 
| man on the one hand, or, on the other, your depressed, unworldly, lonely 
curate, who, after all is over, after fate has done its worst, and the slightest 
hope of renewal has been dashed to the ground, sit down unresigned, but 
resolved, the one in his well-furnished hall or drawingroom, where but one 
| thing is wanting to give to prosperity happiness, the othet in his humble 
lodging, where the one gleam of felicity, the one bright hope that once he 
| thought to catch to mitigate his lot, is destroyed, put out for ever.” 








The author of “ Mary Powell” has gone abroad, like Mrs, 
| Thomson, for the subject of her new novel, and as far as Russia. 
Country is the only peculiarity in Helen and Olga ; for the 
style has none of the imitation of the olden time that charac- 
| terized most of the previous tales of the writer. 

The object of the novel is twofold. One purpose is rather 
didactic, being to exhibit a scheme of education somewhat con- 
versational or Socratic, and to show the power that a young 
Englishwoman, of high principle, good breeding and education, 
sound judgment, and pleasing manners, has over a young girl in 
her early teens, whose naturally good disposition has been in- 
jured by the power possessed by serf owners, and by the con- 
| cealment and intrigue forced upon her through the state of 
society and the hardness of her father. The second and subor- 
| dinate object is to depict Russian manners and domestic life in 
a provincial city and in the country. Helen is the young Eng- 
lish governess, the daughter of a deceased clergyman; Olga, the 
heiress of M. Boris, a Russian country gentleman with a post 
under Government,—a hard taskmaster to his serfs, and a meree- 
nary man, though his miserly qualities scarcely show in his 
domestic ménage. ‘ 

The author does not claim any actual knowledge of Russian life, 
but books on the subject appear to have been studied; and 
enough in one language or another now exists to give sufficient 
general ideas on the subject. To a person practically acquainted 
with the Russian gentry, mistakes or misrepresentations would 
doubtless be found. For the English reader it is a new and 
fresh and appears to be a truthful picture; perhaps it is more 
pleasing than a representation of greater accuracy. If we are not 
acquainted with the original, truth, however real it may be, 
seems strange and exaggerated. 
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There are loves and marriages in the book, but, though plea- 
sing, they are not prominent or intense; the beneficial in- 
fluence of Helen over Olga, and the manners of the district in 
some form, being the principal features. Here is a young coun- 
try squire; whose narrow rusticity we may smile at, but would 
a young Englishman of the Squire Western period haye been 

ry greatly better ? 
bar, © enn man who had been fishing now approached, with an unde- 
cided, sheepish air. His dress, though not below that of many a Russian 
country gentleman, was so ill-chosen and slovenly, that Helen guessed him 
tobe many degrees beneath the rank that really was his. He wore an 
olive-coloured frock-coat far from new, with brass buttons, leather gaiters, 
and a violet satin cravat, a good deal frayed; his mien was ungainly and 
slouching, his countenance not bad, but totally destitute of intelligence. 
As he slowly drew near, he seemed deeply occupied in pulling a pair of 
coarse gloves over a pair of coarse hands, as if for the sole purpose of imme- 
diately pulling one of them off again, to present his hand, all glorious with 
gaudy rings, to Olga. The want of connexiou between his sentences, which 
he rarely finished, had the appearance of proceeding from embarrassment, 
but was in reality a habit that had become natural to him from the confu- 
sion of his ideas. Helen had yet to learn how ruinous, mouldy, and dilapi- 
dated a landed proprietor can become, who dwells wholly and solely among 
his serfs. 

* ¢T did not know,” said he awkwardly, ‘ that you were here—that is—I 
supposed. To be sure Gour told me—only I thought it was not to be till 
next week—that is, a day or two——’ 

“As Gour had very little to do with our arrangements,’ said Olga, 
whose nonchalance amusingly contrasted with his embarrassment, ‘it did 
not signify if he were not quite clear about them, You need make no apo- 
logy, Paul Adamovitch, for fishing in our grounds. You know you have my 
father’s free permission to do so.’ 

“*And I’ve just caught a beautiful mullet,’ continued Paul, eyeing 
Helen at every other word, ‘ which I shall do myself the honour—the plea- 
sure, I mean, of carrying up to the house ? 

**Thauk you; pray do not trouble yourself; here is little Fedor will 
run up with it.’ 

“¢ Ah, that will be still better—that is—of course, I should be most hap- 
py.’ And Paul hid his blushing face among the long grass, in which he af- 
fected to be seeking for the mullet, though it was close at hand all the 
while. 

** “Here, boy,’ cricd he, with a decision and command that showed how 
he could speak to a serf, even though not belonging to himself. Fedor 
readily took the fish, tucked his little book under his arm, gave Olga another 
bright look, and trotted off to the house. 

** «Tt’s easy to see how good you are,’ said Paul, gazing on Olga with a 
mildness in his round blue eyes that was almost silly. ‘That boy, now, 
quite adores you. And so must every one, I should think—every one, that 
is, that—who——’ 

“¢Thank you; don’t qualify it,’ said Olga, ‘I believe little Fedor is 
fond of me, seeing he owes to me many toys, cakes, and games of play. 
And now let me present you in form, M, Paul Adamoviteh Miloff, to my 
friend Mademoiselle May.’ 

*** Ah, French, I suppose,’ said Paul Miloff, raising his hat half a yard 
above his head, and holding it there for a minute, while his good white 
teeth were displayed in a smile that extended nearly from ear to ear.” 











The interest which attaches to Mabel Vaughan arises from its 
picture of American manners and the glimpses it gives of Ame- 
rican society. 
the tale as evidence of these things, the impression left would be 
by no means favourable. Two of the most conspicuous male per- 
sons have national traits enough to show that they are founded 
on reality ; but there is superadded a kind of theatrical display 
and affectation, forming a compound between the Byronic hero of 
our circulating libraries and the obtrusive forwardness of ‘* Young 
America.” Beyond beauty of person and splendour of dress, with 
a certain surface polish, the fashionable ladies of New York show 
very badly—heartless, selfish, sillily vain, meanly unprincipled, 
and ill-bred, if not vulgar, when “ put out” or angered, The 
good people are pretty much like the good people of novels in 
general, There is a relief in the quiet country farmers and 
villagers ; who indicate that there must be a large amount of 
retiring worth and respectability under the hot unwholesome 
garishness of New York extravagance and ‘“ fashion,” 

The story is not very new, nor is there much of it. The father 
of Mabel is a merchant of great wealth; her elder sister, Mrs, 
Leroy, is a fashionable lady, and her brother Henry a travelled 
young man, Mabel is thrown into the vortex of fashionable life 
in ‘the Empire city,” but is saved from the snares of worldliness 
that encompass her, by the early religious education she has re- 
ceived. When reverses overtake her father and her brother gets 
entangled in gaming and drinking through the arts of a false 
friend, and Mrs. Leroy follows her insolvent husband to the 
grave, leaving two little sons, Mabel becomes the example and 
the animating genius of the family. As a matter of course she 
marries at last, having previously suffered from an attachment to 
her brother’s false friend Lincoln Dudley. 

In the class of novel to which Mabel Vaughan belongs, the 
attraction arises from the delineation of character and the interest 
we feel in the persons, rather than from rapid narrative and stir- 
ring incidents. This interest is considerable, but flattened at the 
opening by too minute descriptions, and towards the close by a 
dragging slowness, arising from needless delays. A kind of 
rhetorico-didactic style pervades the book in many parts, as if the 
author were composing a discourse. For example— 

** Mrs. Herbert was a religious woman, and she spared no pains to impart 
to Mabel the knowledge and love of virtue. She had sound judgment and 
a highly-cultivated intellect, and patiently sought to guide and strengthen 
the mind of her pupil, and store it with lasting treasures, She was pos- 
sessed, too, of those social qualities which give a charm to home, and render 
a fireside comfortable and happy; and the youthful group around her were 
encouraged by her example to the cultivation of every endearing and femi- 
nine grace. . ¢ * 

** She feared that in time of trial, when pleasure stood on one side and 
duty opposed to it on the other, Mabel’s unaided strength would fail in the 
bitter contest. She feared lest selfishness, worldliness, and pride, would 
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triumph at last over the barriers of Christian truth and virtue which she 
had sought to rear in the young girl’s heart. And so, since henceforward 
she could pe her only with her prayers, she gave her for a watchword 
and a shield that simple precept, so gentle in its workings, yet so mighty 
in its power,—that potent spell which disarms every spirit of evil, and is 
woman’s surest weapon both of warfare and defence,—for she sent her 
forth to the conflict with the armour of Christian love. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Books. 

The Accession of Nicholas I. Compiled by special command of the Emperor 
Alexander II, By his Imperial Majesty's Secretary of State, Baron Korff, 
and Translated from the original Russian, Third impression, (Now first 
published.) 

Economy of the Labouring Classes, By William Lucas Sargant, Author of 
** The Science of Social Opulence.” 

Contributions to the Physiology and Pathology of the Circulation of the Blood, 
By George Robinson, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians of 
London, Xe. 

Hassan, or the Child of the Pyramids : an Egyptian Tale. 
able C. A. Murray, C.B., Author of *“* The Prairie Bird,” &c, 
volumes. 

Report of the Surgical Staff of the Middleser Hospital, to the mn Board 
and Governors, upon the Treatment of Cancerous Diseases in the Hospital, 

i Printed by order of the Quarterly 








By the Honour- 
In two 


on the Plan introduced by Dr, Fell, 
Court. 

Court Secrets : a Novel. 
three volumes. 


By Mrs. Thomson, Author of “ Constance,” &e, In 





The British Kymry, or Britons of Cambria, from the Earliest to the 
Present Times. By the Rey. R. W. Morgan, P.C. Tregynon, Author of 
“ Christianity and Infidelity,” &c.—Evyerybody has heard of the Welsh 
pedigree that went beyond the Flood; the Reverend Mr, Morgan is more 
moderate in history—he only begins with the Deluge, tracing the true 
British or Kymry to Gomer, the eldest son of Noah, and fixing the period 
when the elder race settled in Britain. This portion of the story is in a 
measure inferential. The true history, as regards persons, continuous 
succession, and events, dates from the settlement of a younger Noahite, 
Brutus the Trojan. This worthy was not only the real founder of 
Britain, but the ancestor of our gracious Queen, as is proved by —_ 
gree; the connecting link with the Norman Plantagenets being Henry 
ludor. ‘The next salient point in pre-Roman history is when Brennus 
with his brother Belinus transported an armament of three hundred 
thousand men to the mouth of the Seine, conquered Gaul, and, advanci 
iuto Italy, sacked and burned Rome. Mercantile adventurers travell 
further. ‘ British merchants frequented the mart at Tyre; and Ezekiel 
is literally correct in describing the city which rose ‘ very glorious and 
of great beauty in the midst of the sea,’ as the merchant of the isles afar 
off’ At a somewhat carlier period, the “ blood” had originated profane 
literature. 

‘** Homer is one of the mutative forms of the word Gomer—the g being 
under certain laws dropped. The epic poem of the Iliad, or Fall of 
Troy, assigned to Homer, is a collection of the heroic ballads of the bards of 
the Gomeridx or Kymry, on the great catastrophe of their race in the East, 
It was originally composed in the Kymric or Bardic characters, These were 
afterwards changed by the Greeks into the Phenician,” 

It is moreover a mistake to suppose that the British liberties originated 
with the Teutonic race or the Anglo-Saxon tribe. 

** We stand amazed at the blindness which wanders groping for the origin 
of British rights and liberties in the swamps of the srothentand of few 
serfdom—Germany. We need not go so far as to affirm, with a learned au- 
thor, that ‘ barbarism and slavish institutions first entered Britain with the 
German Saxon’; but we may safely contend that no part of the Continent 
could supply Britain with what it never possessed itself. British spirit and 
freedom are wholly of native British origin, and out of Britain they are 
imitations or fallacies, not realities. The Continent is an aggregate of na- 
tions ruled on the despotic principle. The Anglo-Saxon of America returns 
out of Britain to just what the Anglo-Saxon of Germany and England was 
—a seller and driver of slaves.” 

The Normans were better than the Saxons; te © food deal of 
Breton blood in them, which is much the same as British, The country, 
however, did not recover its “‘ healthy British tone” till it came under 
the Tudor rule. From that time the Kymric race loses its individuali 
in Imperialism. “She sends forth from her soil, or from her bl 
Henrys, Elizabeths, Raleighs, Cecils, Essexs, Miltons, Cromwells, Wel- 
lingtons, Pictons, Notts ; but they are Imperial, not Kymric princes, pa- 
triots, and statesmen.” In losing its individuality, the story loses much 
of its fulness and its raciness. 





The Encyclopedia Britannica, Eighth edition, Vol. XIV.—The pre- 
sent volume of this gigantic undertaking is as rich as well can be in scien- 
tific papers. Brewster handles ~~ the Micrometer, and the Mi- 
croscope; Herschel Meteorology; Wilson Mammalia. In a more posi- 
tive line of science, Professor Rankin deals with Mechanics, Mr, Swan 
with Mensuration, Mr. M‘Culloch with Manufactures. In what Mr, 
Lewes would call Philosophy, the Reverend H. L. Mansell, of Magdalen 
College, discourses on Metaphysics, and Dr, Skae on Mental Diseases; 
though these last admit perhaps of more positive proof than metaphysics, 
Medicine is treated by Dr. Thomas Layeock of Edinburgh, and Medical 
Jurisprudence by Dr. Traill, 

This is a goodly list of leading subjects; many of the shorter articles 
are of interest. “Mr. Bazley, chairman of the Chamber of Commerce 
gives an account of Manchester, brought down to the present year, an 
very full in statistics relating to the city’s specialties. There are 
many biographical notices ; including Marius, Martin the painter, Mar- 
lowe, Massinger, Mazarine, Michael Angelo, and, to drop somewhat 
lower, Metastasio, Marmontel, and several Frenchmen and others. 
There are geographical notices, the most important of which is Mexico ; 
and among the miscellaneous papers will be found that “ ancient and 
respectable institution Freemasonry,” but without divulging the secrets. 

The Wonders of Geology. By Gideon Algernon Mantell, LL.D., &e. 
Seventh edition. Revised and augmented by T. a Jones, F.G.8, 
—Originally composed as lectures to be delivered at Brighton, and sub- 
sequently prepared for the press, the late Dr, Mantell’s “‘ Wonders of 
Geology” forms one of the most popular scientific books perhaps ever 
written. Nor was Dr, Mantell’s popularity of that vulgar kind which 
consists in leaying out whatever is dry, difficult, or almost necessary, and 
enlarging on the easy and striking. A fluent style, a poetical tem- 
perament, and the habits of a popular practitioner, might lead Dr. Man- 
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tell to avoid the abstruse and dwell upon the taking; but he gave what 
was necessary, and from his power of popular exposition threw some- 
thing of ease over topics that in other hands would look repulsive. 

Mr. Bohn has commenced (to complete in two volumes) a seventh 
edition of the Wonders, with additions by Mr. Rupert Jones. It will 
form a handsome book, full of wood-cuts, with illustrative plates, and 
John Martin’s restoration of the country of the Iguanodon as a frontis- 
piece. That painter might have many failings, but he certainly struck 
the mind by vastness. 


Francis Bacon of Verulam. By Kuno Fischer. Translated from the 
German by John Oxenford.—A notice of this estimate of the philosophi- 
cal and moral character of Bacon, with an exposition of his philosophy, 
appeared in this journal last year,* a few months after the work was 
published in Germany. Mr. Oxenford has now presented it in an English 
dress, and it seems to us with remarkable felicity. He has preserved the 
German manner, but clothed it in an English idiom. He has also added 
some foot-notes and a couple of illustrative quotations from Spinoza and 
Goethe in an appendix. 

Life ; an Inquiry into the Source, Actings, and Results of Divine or 
Spiritual Life. By the Rev. Thomas D. 8. Smith, B.A., &c.—A series 
of sermons, recast into chapters, on the nature of spiritual as opposed to 
carnal and intellectual life, with the means of attaining it, the evidences 
—as repentance, faith—of its being attained, and its fruits. The treat- 
ment is too rhapsodical, but with occasional passages of genuine power, 
and sketches of some skill. 

4A Woman's Preachings for Woman's Practice. By Augusta John- 
stone.—A series of lay discourses on the condition, prospects, powers, 
and failings of the fair sex, in various stations of life. The failings are 
often hit very hard—“ Oh, relation too nice and yet too true!” The com- 

ition is at times forcible, though exhibiting too much of the “ars scri- 
bondi,” or at least its effort; but the preachings contain a good deal of 
truth ga expressed. The book appears to be a reprint from some 


Yarra, Yarra ; or the Wandering Aborigine : a Poetical Narrative. By Kina- 
han Cornwallis. New edition, enlarged. 
* Spectator, September 27, 1856. 








BIRTHS, 
-On the 2d October, at Prideaux Place, Cornwall, the Hon. Mrs, Charles Prideaux 
Brune, of a daughter. 
On the 9th, the Wife of the Rev. John Romney, of Whitestock Hall, of a son. 
On the 9th, at Oulton Park, Cheshire, the Wife of H. Reginald Corbet, Esq., of a 


son. 

On the 10th, at St. Olave’s House, Horselydown, the Wife of the Rev. H. Hay- 
man, of a daughter. 

On tbe 12th, at Moor Hill, Harewood, Lady Louisa Lascelles, of a son. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 2ist July, at Rangoon, William Farae Grey, Esq., Madras Artillery, and 
Assistant to the Commissioner of Pegu, to Laura, eldest daughter of Major-General 
James Bell, commandi Division. 

On the 8th October, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, William Avery Bushnell, 
a. of Connecticut, United States of America, to the celebrated cantatrice, Miss 
Catherine Hayes. 

On the 8th, at Cantley, the Hon. William George Eden, Attaché to her Majesty’s 
Legation at Stockholm, and son of the Bishop of Bath and Wells, to Lucy Walbanke, 
youngest daughter of John Walbanke Childers, Esq., of Cantley. 

On the 8th, at Westleigh, Willi Wither Bramstone Beach, Esq., of Oakley 
Park, Hants, and Keevil House, Wiltshire, M.P. for North Hants, to Caroline Chi- 
chester, youngest daughter of the late Colonel Augustus Cleveland, of Tapley Park, 
North Devon, 

On the 13th, at Thelwall Church, Cheshire, John Backhouse, Esq., late H. B. 
M.’s Vice-Consul at Amoy, son of the late J. Backhouse, Esq., Under-Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, to Anne, youngest daughter of the late Peter Nicholson, 
Esq., of Thelwall Hall. 

On the 15th, at All Souls’, Langham Place, Lowes Dickinson, Esq., of Langham 
Chambers, and New Bond Street, to Margaret Ellen, eldest daughter of W. Smith 
Williams, Esq., of Canonbury. 

DEATHS. 


On the 27th June, at the Cawnpore massacre, Dr. W. R. Boyes, of the Ist Ben- 
Native Ca , only surviving son of the late Wm. Boyes, Esq., of Raleigh 
a, Bee ill ; also, Kate, his wife, youngest daughter of the late General 
the 27th, supposed to have been killed in the boats at Cawnpore, Major Edward 
Vibart, commanding 2d Bengal Light Cavalry, youngest son of the late Colonel Vi- 
bart, of Amberd House, near Taunton ; also, mily, his wife, daughter of the late 
Edward Coles, Esq., of Paul’s House, Taunton—with four of their children, Emily, 
John, William, and Louisa Mary. 

In July last, believed to have been killed on the Ganges, about Singhee Rampore, 
after the fall of Futtehghur, 7 Alexander Robertson, Bengal Artillery, Agent 
for Gun be ape third son of the late George Robertson, Esq., Deputy Keeper of 
the Records of Scotland ; in his 37th year: at the same time and place, Elizabeth 
Lennox Montgomerie, his wife, daughter of the late Dr. W. Montgomerie, Super- 
yawn f Surgeon H.E.1.C.8,: also, Elizabeth Graham Montgomerie, their infant 

ughter. 

On the 11th July, drowned, accidentally, in the Ganges, in escaping from Futteh- 
ur, Brevet-Major Johnson Phillott, Voth Native Infantry, eldest son of Johnson 





hillott, Esq., of Hereford ; in his 47th year. 
On the 7th October, at Clapton, Mrs. Snaith, widow of Westgarth Snaith, Esq., 
of Woodhouse, , and Mansionhouse Street, London ; in her 


year. 

On the 8th, at Holloway, Mary, relict of the late Mr. Abraham Young, of West 
Smithfield ; in her 90th year, 

On the 9th, at Trowswell House, Goudhurst, Mrs. Pope; in her 90th year. 

On the 9th, at Bildeston, Suffolk, Ann Henslow, daughter of the late Sir John 
Henslow, formerly Surveyor of the Navy ; in her 90th year. 

On the 13th, at All Souls’ College, ford, the Rev. Thomas Henry Ashhurst, 
D.C.L., Senior Fellow of that Society, third son of the late Sir William Henry Ash- 
hurst, of Waterstock, Oxfordshire ; in his 73d year. 


Ghe Army. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, OCTOBER 13. 

Wan Orrice, Pall Mall, Oct. 13.—Military Train—The date of the appointment 

of Ensign Powell is Oct. 9, 1857, and not Oct. 9, 1855, as previously stated. 
4 Artillery—The undermentioned Gentlemen Cadets to be Lieutenants—E. 

J. Walker, E. O. Hollist, F. 8. Le Grice, H. M. Hozier, T. B. Hamilton, A. H. 
Gorges, T. C. Price, W. F. M. Hutchinson, A. T. Wodehouse, C. H. 8. Pasley, J. 
P. Nolan, O. F. Le Mottée, H. W. Isacke, P. F. Gallwey, B. Atkinson, C. H. F. 
Ellis, J. F. Owen, J. E. Gubbins, A. R. Cruikshank, J. H. Stratton, W. G. Stir- 
ling. J.R. D. Cooke, E. 8. Gordon, F. T. Lloyd, R. H. D. Vivian, G. J. Gillies, 
G. C. Strahan, H. St. J. V. Le M. Thomas, G. es, G. C. Sartorius, H. F. Phill- 

tts, H. M. Burgess, D. R. Jago, A. W. Montgomerie, T. C. Martelli, J.C. D. 

urray, A. J. Rait, H. M. Moorsom, G. J. Burgmann. 

Staf—Brevet-Col. E. Lugard, C.B. 29th Foot, Deputy Adjt.-Gen. to the Forces 
in Bombay, to be Adjt.-Gen. to the Forces serving in the East Indies, vice Have- 
lock, promoted to be Major-Gen. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, OCTOBER 16, 
‘Wan Orrice, Pall Mall, Oct. 16.—Cavalry—3d ag of Drag. Guards—Troop- 
Sergt.-Major T, Dawson, from 10th Light Drags. to be Cornet, without purchase, 














vice Boucher, promoted; IF’. A. 8. Mannock, Gent. to be Cornet, wit! > a 
vice Berkeley, promoted. : net, without purchage, 
7th Drag. Guards—Lieut. E. P. Chichester, from the 24th Foot, to be Lieut with 
out purchase ; W. M. Erskine, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Chaine. pi.” 
moted ; Sergt.-Major J. M‘Bryan, to be Cornet, without purchase, vice Wentworth, 
promoted. . 
7th Light Drags.—Cornet R. D. Steuart, from the Ist Drag. Guards, to be ¢ 
net, vice Ormsby, appointed to the 2d Drag. Guards. ie 
8th Light Drags.—Ensign D. M. M. Inge, from the 3lst Foot, to be Co; net, with 
out purchase ; Troop-Sergt.-Major M. Clarke to be Cornet, without purchase. a 

Royal Artillery—Assist.-Surg. H. B. Franklyn, from the Staff, to be Assist.~ 
Surg. vice Rudge, promoted to be Staff-Surg. of the Second Class, — 

Infantry—Scots Fusilier Guards—Acting Quartermaster W. Smith to be Quar- 
termaster, vice J, Jones, who resigns, on being appointed Camp Quartermaster “at 
Aldershott. : 

3d Regt. of Foot—Lieut. W. Stewart to be Capt. by purchase, vice Neville, who 
retires; Ensign W. A. Daubeny to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Blake, who retiyes - 
Ensign G. T. Gape to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Stewart; T. Jones, Gent, to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Daubeney; Lieut. T. A. Cox to be Adjutant. , 

10th Foot—Lieut. R. C, Clifford to be Capt. without purchase, vice Dunbar 
killed in action; Ensign M. M. Battye to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Clifford: 
Sergt. J. Carr to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Erskine, died of his wounds: 
W. Betson, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Battye. a 

22d Foot—Ensign F. 8. Chichester, from the 39th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Wolse- 
ley, appointed to the Sith Foot. ; 

29th Foot—Lieut. C. H. Levinge to be Capt. without purchase, vice Brevet. 
Lieut.-Col, S. Fisher, killed in action; Lieut. R. J. Evans to be Capt. without 
pecan, vice Duncan, dec. ; Ensign and Adjt. J. J. Bailey to have the rank of 

ieut. ; Ensign G. F. Hart to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Levinge; Ensign 
W. Winn to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Evans. 

3lst Foot—A. Hamilton, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Anderson 
appointed to the 83d Foot. ? 

36th Foot—Brevet Major J. Nugent to be Major, without purchase, vice Brevet- 
Lieut.-Col. E. R, King, who retires upon fuli-pay ; Lieut. T. Rice to be Capt. with- 
out purchase, vice Nugent; Ensign C, G. Mahon to be Lieut. without purchase, 
vice Rice; C. Wilson, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Mahon, 

37th Foot—Ensign J.D. Greme to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Bagenall, 
killed in action ; Ensign G, G, Fraser to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Birkett, 
killed in action. 

47th Foot—E. Gray, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Marshall, whose 
appointment has been cancelled. 

59th Foot—Ensign L, C. Brown to be Instructor of Musketry. 

60th Foot—Lieut. C, Williamson to be Capt. by purchase, viee Stephens, who 
retires. 

78th Foot—Ensign W. Thomson to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Simpson, 
deceased, 

83d Foot—Ensign W. H. Ivimy to be Lieut. by purchase, vice King, who retires ; 
Ensign W. F. Anderson, from the 3lst Foot, to be Ensign, vice Ivimy. 

Rifle Brigade—Quartermaster D. M‘Intyre, from half-pay of the late Land Trans- 
port Corps, to be Quartermaster. 

2d West India Regt.—Lieut. D. A. Patterson to be Capt. without purchase, vice 
H. H. Steward, appointed to the 2d Drag. Guards ; Ensign T. Puretfoy to be Lieut, 
without purchase, vice Patterson; S. T. Corrie, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, 
vice Plunkett, whose appointment has been cancelled; R. Eyre, Gent. to be Ensign, 
without purchase, vice Purefoy. 

Ceylon Rifle Regt.—Ensign C. H. Read to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Sillery, 
who retires ; C. Mesham, Gent, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Read. 

Unattached—Lieut. E, D. Fenton, from the 53d Foot, to be Capt. by purchase, 

Hospital Staff—Deputy Inspector-General of Hospitals W. Linton, M.D. C.B. 
from half-pay, to be Inspector-General of Hospitals, with local rank in India ; Staff- 
ome. of the First Class F. Roberts, from hali-pay, to be Stati-Surg. of the First 

ass. 

To be Staff.-Surgs. of the Second Class—Assist.-Surg. T. E. White, M.D. from 
the 65th Foot; Assistant-Surgeon A. G. Montgomery, from the 58th Foot ; 
Assist. Staff-Surg. H. F. Robertson; Assist.-Surg. W. Singleton, M.D. from the 
Cape Mounted Riflemen; Assist.-Surg. B. Nicholson, M.D. from the 60th Foot ; 
Assist.-Surg. J. W. Fleming, from the 37th Foot; Assist.-Surg. J. T. La Presle, 
from the 84th Foot; Assist.-Staff-Surg. G. K. Hardie, M.D, ; Assist.-Surg. E. D. 
Allinson, from the rm Artillery ; Assist.-Surg. H. Fisher, trom the Royal Ar- 
tillery; Assist.-Surg. A. S. Willcocks, from the 78th Foot; Assist.-Surg. H. H. 
Jones, M.D. from the 87th Foot; Assist.-Surg. E. W. C, Kingdom, M.D. from the 
Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment; Assist.-Staff-Surg. J. L. Holloway; Assist.- 
Surg. J. Kellie, M.D. from the 86th Foot; Assist.-Staff-Surg. F. Clarke; Assist.- 
Surg. D. F. Rennie, M.D. from the Royal Artillery; Assist.-Staff-Surg. J. E. 
Clutterbuck, M.D.; Assist.-Surg. G. Auchinleck, M.D. from the §Ist Foot; 
Assist.-Surg. H. M. Fraser, M.D. from the 16th Foot; Assist.-Surg. G. W. Peake, 
M.D. from the 45th Foot; Assist.-Surg. J. H. Halahan, M.D. from the Royal 
Artillery ; Assist.-Surg. A. Rudge, from the Royal Artillery ; Assist. Surg. E. Touch, 
M.D. from 83d Foot ; Assist.-Staff-Surg. J. Irvine, M.D. To be Assistant-Surgeons 
to the Forces—R. W. Clifton, Gent. vice Peacocke, appointed to the 74th Foot ; 
Edward Parsick Harris, Gent. vice Hungerford, appointed tothe 538d Foot; 
D. Hodgson, M.D. vice Hollingsworth, appointed to the 8th Foot ; W. Alexander, 
Gent. vice Harris, appointed to the 32d Foot; J. M‘Letchie, Gent. vice Beale, ap- 
pointed to the 53d Foot; D.S. Skinner, Gent. vice Magrath, appointed to the S4th 
Foot; F. W. Wade, Gent. vice Fuller, appointed to the 9th Drags.: C. Mackin- 
non, Gent. vice Lewer, appointed to the Royal Artillery. 

Brevet.—Brevet-Lieut.-Col. E. R. King, retired full-pay 36th Foot, to be Col. in 
the Army, the rank being honorary only. The undermentioned officers having com- 
pleted three years’ actual service in the rank of Lieut.-Col. on the dates mentioaed 
against their names, to be promoted to be Cols, in the Army, under the Royal war- 
rant of 6th Oct. 1854—Lieut.-Col. E. H. Hutchinson, 35th Foot; Lieut.-Col. A. 
C, Sterling, C.B. half-pay Unatt. Lieut.-Col. J. G. S. Neill, of the Ist Regt. Euro- 
pean Infantry, on the Madras Establishment, to be Aide-de-camp to her Majesty 
with the rank of Col. in the Army. 

Memorandum.—Capt. W. J.B. M‘Leod Moore, upon half-pay Unatt. has been 
permitted to retire from the service by the sale of his commission, he being about to 
become a settler in Canada, 

















Crave. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, OCTOBER 13. 

Partnerships Dissolved.—Newton and Co. Rotherhithe, saw-mill-proprietors— 
Newton and Fuller, Lombard Street, City, civil and marine engineers—Marston and 
Co. Coventry, pawnbrokers—Nicholson and Parker, Lee Moor, Yorkshire, stone- 
merchants—Butcher and Dalley, Mincing Lane, colonial-brokers—Ellison and Mar- 
shall, Radford, Nottinghamshire, lace-manufacturers—Eley and Eley, Side Heding- 
ham, Essex, maltsters—Sandford and Malkin, Hulme, Lancashire, bakers—Dods- 
worth and Blackburn, Hull, woollen-drapers—W. and A. Wilde, Liverpool, corn- 
brokers—Hill and Co. Milk Street, linen-merchants—Ellis and Roberts, Rhyl, Flint- 
shire, milliners—Swannell senior and Swannell junior, Grove Road, Lisson Grove, 
butchers—E. and J. Gayler, Union Street, Borough, shoe-manufacturers—Rowe 
and Herring, Cannon Street, auctioneers—Chambers and Pordon, Great Tower 
Street, surveyors—Spreckley and Ross, Weymouth, drapers— Gamble and Haley, 
Thorp Arch, Yorkshire, farmers—Wilkin and Bowran, Neweastie and London, 
metal-merchants—Cullen and Prescott, Dover, ship-builders—Fravklin and Co, 
Bishopsgate Street Without, linen-drapers; as far as regards J. Franklin—Ford 
and Dennis, East Hartlepool, Durham, ship-brokers—Jones junior and Semple, 
Liverpool, ship-wrights—Stuart and Miller, Manchester, brass-founders—Marten 
and Bishopp, Bunhill Row, watch-makers—E. E. and B. Fenwick, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne, wine-merchants—Bird senior and Bird junior, Great Yarmouth, auc- 
tioneers—J. Duncan, deceased, and A, Duncan, Denny, paper-makers—J. and G, A. 
Berry, Aberdeen, watch-makers. ye: 

Bankrupts.—James Cuarres Jonys, Duchess Street, Portland Place, commission- 
agent, to surrender Oct. 28, Nov. 24: solicitor, Oldershaw, St. Swithin’s Lane; offi- 
cial assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street. e 

Cnaxtks Epwarp Back, Tottenham Court Road, grocer, Oct. 22, Nov. 26: 
solicitor, Millman, Danes Inn, Strand ; official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street. 

Wri Fisuen, Kilburn, butcher, Oct. 22, Nov. 12: solicitors, Smith and Son, 
Strand ; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

Frepericx Bracier, Old Jewry, tailor, Oct. 27, Nov. 24: solicitor, West, Char- 
lotte Row, Mansionhouse ; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court. 
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Micuart Baxrs, Watling Street, sewed-muslin warehouseman, Oct. 27, Nov. 24, 
licitor, Murray, London Street ; official assignee, Lee, Aldermanbury. : 

= Mes Wapr, Postford Mills, Chilworth, Surrey, paper-maker, Oct. 29, Nov. 
jicitor Nicholson, Lime Street ; official assignee, Lee, Aldermanbury, ua 

bay BLES STaRnkEY, Brunswick W harf, dust-contractor, Oct. 27, Nov. 24: solici- 

t gr ona ‘Son, Barnard’s Inn; official assignee, Lee, Aldermanbury. 

“ »LEs Fovrp, Cannon Street, merchant, Oct. 31, Nov. 27: solicitors, Depree 

and Austin Lawrance Lane ; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court. 

Jon Auuuxcton, Norwich, grocer, Oct. 28, Nov. 24: solicitors, Lawrance and 
Co. Old Jewry Chambers ; official assignee, Lee, Aldermanbury. 4 

Grace SIMONITE, Birmingham, iron-plate-worker, Oct. 28, Nov. 11: solicitors, 
Southall aud Nelson, Birmingham ; official assignee, Christie, Birmingham. 

Joun Rocer Kees, Lianelly, Carmarthenshire, grocer, Oct. 27, Nov. 24: solicitor, 
Miller, Bristol ; official assignee, Acraman, Bristol. 

Herperrt Beyxverr, Chester, draper, Oct. 29, Nov. 19 : 
Wheeler, Manchester; official assignee, Hernaman, Manel 

Jou~ Srocks Boorn, Sheffield, pianoforte-dealer, Oct. 24, 
nell, Sheffield ; official assignee, Brewin, Sheftic ld, ; 

Wiiw1aM Lorp and Tuomas Lvrron, Shawforth, Rochdale, cotton-spinners, Oct. 

26, Nov. 16: solicitors, Holmes, Barnley; Sale and Co. Manchester; official 
assignee, Hernaman, Manchester. 
Diviad nds.—Nov. 3, Key, Thorney, Cambridgeshire, grocer—Nov. 2, Wagstaff, 
Whitechapel Road, watch-maker—Nov. 3, Hawkes, Dudiey ; Liverpool; Garston, 
Lancashire ; and Paddington, glass-manufacturer—Nov, 3, Archer, Great Clack- 
ton, Essex, corn-merchant—Nov. 4, Gore, Manchester, machine-maker—Nov. 10, 
Jelley jun. Stamford, brewer—Nov. 12, Reay, Birmingham, corn-dealer—Noy. 5, 
T. P. and E. Willcox, Bristol, contractors—Nov.6, Nairn, Waren Mills, Belford, 
Northumberland, miller. 

Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
meeting.—Nov. 4, Fox, Wells Mews, Oxford Street, fret-cutter—Nov. 4, Richards 
and Borkheim, Gracechurch Street, and Balaklava, mea, merchants—Nov. 4, 
Holmes, St. Paul's Churchyard, bookseller—Nov. 3, Eldridge, Upper North Place, 
Gray’s Inn Lane, and Brownlow Mews, Guildford Street, coacli-maker—Nov. 9, 
Dance and Wane, Fairford, Gloucestershire, grocers—Nov. 4, Dalton and Co, Ches- 
ter, and Leedwood, Flintshire, iron-masters—Nov. 3, Bancks, Liverpool, ship-chan- 
dler—Nov. 13, Wilson, Westbromwich, railway-carriage-maker—Nov. 10, Robinson, 
Nottingham, silk-merchant. 

Declarations of Dividends.—Edwards, Eversholt Street, St. Pancras, glass- 
dealer ;' first div. of 5s, any Thursday ; Stansfeld, Ba-inghall Street—Page, Baker 
Street, Portman Square, boot-manufacturer ; first div. of 2s. 6¢. any Thursday; 





24: 






solicitors, Cobbett and 
ster, 
Nov. 21: solicitor, Fer- 








~ 


23. 


Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Monroe, Boston, pawnbroker; Oct. 13, and three 
subsequent Mondays ; Harris, Nottingham. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—M‘Creath, Glasgow, dairyman, Oct. 16—Hunter, Mary- 
hill, Glasgow, provision-dealer, Oct. 21—Libernan, Glasgow, oil-cloth-manufac- 


t 
t. 


19—Robertson, Bo- 
grocer, Oct. 16—Orr, 


turer, Oct. 20—Young, Glasgow, commission-merchant, O 
triphnie, Banffshire, farmer, Oct. 16—M‘Innes, Edinburgh 
Glasgow, grocer, Oct. 17—Smith, Paisley, coach-builder, Oct. 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, OCTORER 16, 

Partnerships Dissolved.—Newark and Rock, Coventry, machinists—Knapp and 
Co, Newport, Monmouthshire; Knapp and Co. Bristol; Knapp and Co, Cardiff, 
ship-brokers—Sharp and Co, Coventry, and Wood Street, riband-manufacturers$ as 
far as regards W. Jury—Mount and Hagger, Clement’s Lane, attorneys—Kenda'l 
and Co. Liverpool, seed-dealers—R. and A, Phillips, Lamb's Conduit Street, pro- 
vision-dealers—Brown and Allen, Woolwich, millers—Hole and Son, Chalkwell, 
Milton-next-Sittingbourne, tanners—Wilson and Cragg=, Middlesborough, linen- 

















| 


drapers—Brown and Wheelwright, Birmingham, jewellers—Jessop and Co, Man- | 
chester, machine-makers ; as far as regards E. Jessop—Sotheran and Co, Little 
Britain, and Gracechurch Street, filter-manufacturers—J. and A. Purssell, Corn- 


hill, and Finch Lane, bakers—L’Estrange and Swain, Great 
Town, surgeons—hing and George, King Street, Cheapside, 


College Street, Camden 
licitors—Meggeson 
and Co. Manchester, grocers—Edgley and Bleckly, Skinnc 








ly, Piace, Sise Lane— 
Sambrook and Jackson, Westbury and Pontesbury, Shropshire, steam-thrashing- 
machine-owners—T. and J. Brown, Marham and Shouldham, Norfelk, farmers— 
Calrow and Sons, Bury, cotton-spinners--Ball and Sons, Bristol, maltsters; as far 
as regards J. T. Ball. 

Bankrupts.—Cuaries Reep, Upper Whitecross Street, draper, to surrender Oct. 
22, Nov. 26: solicitors, Reed and Co, Friday Street ; official assignee, Bell, Coleman 

treet Buildings. 

Wituiam Narnan Sykes Corr, Wellington Street, Goswell Street, and Notting- 
ham, wholesale tobacconist, Oct. 22, Nov, 26: solicitors, George and Downing, King 
Street, Cheapside ; official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings. 

Ricnarp Paimenr, Brighton, plumber, Oct. 26, Nov. 24: solicitor, Cutler, Bell 
Yard, Doctors’ Commons ; official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings, 

James SterpMan, Albany Street, Regent's lark, pianoforte-manufacturer, Oct. 
26, Nov. 24: solicitor, Carpenter, Temple ; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall St. 

Epwarp Huxtey, Old Cavendish Street, surgical-bandage-maker, Oct. 31, Nov. 
28: solicitors, Lawrance and Co. Old Jewry Chambers ; ial assignee, Edwards, 
Sambrook Court. 

Cuarirs Zoncapa, St. Mary Axe, gilt mouldings importer, Oct. 28, Nov. 27: 
solicitors, Bell and Co. Abchurch Lane ; official assignee, Lee, Aldermanbury,. 

Epwis Mires Tayier, Lower Thames Strect, wine-merchant, Oct. 29, Nov. 27: 
solicitor, Anderson, Bucklersbury ; official assignee, vards, Sambrook Court. 

James AnpREWARTHA, Forest Hill Terrace, Kent, builder, Nov. Nov. 30: 
solicitor, Flux, lronmonger Lane ; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 

Samve. Emery, Aston-juxta-Birmingham, roller of metals, Oct. 29, Nov. 19 
solicitor, Smith, Birmingham ; official assignee, Christie, Birmingham. 

Josern Mosrpatr, Coventry, engineer, Oct. 29, Nov. 19: solicitors, Minster, 
Coventry ; Reece, Birmingham ; official assignee, Christie, Birmingham. 

Joun Tayior, Leicester, fancy-hosiery-manufacturer, Nov. 10, 24: solicitor, 
Haxby, Leicester ; official assignee, Harris, Nottingha: 

James Tuomas Runpie and Bicron Hutt Reunpre, mouth, linen-drapers, Oct. 
29, Dec. 3: solicitor, Turner, Exeter; official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter. 

Tuomas Backunovse, Leeds, painter, Oct. 30, Nov. 27: solicitors, Bond and Bar- 
wick, Leeds; official assignee, Young, Leeds. 

James Buackuvurst, Liverpool, attorney, Noy. 4, Dec. 
ton; official assignee, Cazenove, Liverpool. 

Tuomas Bury, Salford, dyer, Oct. 29, Nov. 20: 
official assignee, Hernaman, Manchester. 

Dividends.—Nov. 6, Davies, Aberkenfig, Glamorganshire, grocer—Nov. 6, Innes, 
St. Mildred’s Court, dealer—Nov. 6, Platy, Broad Street Buildings, merehant—Nov. 
6, Kindred, Framlingham, Suffolk, miller—Nov. 6, Klug, New Bond Street, Reva- 
lenta Arabica importer—Nov. 6, Dent, Newcastle Street, Strand, lead-merchant— 
Nov. 6, Stephton, Prescot, Lancashire, victualler—Nov. 9, Garforth and Co. Earls- 
heaton, Yorkshire, manufacturers—Nov. 10, Doeg and Skelton, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, timber-merchants—Nov. 12, Greenwood and King, Devonport, builéers— 

ov. 12, Torring, Plymouth, builder—Nov. 12, Towan, Plymouth, currier. 

Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
meeting.—Nov. 6,3. M. Mills and W.B. Mills, Great Berkhampstead, Hertford- 
shire, brewers—Nov. 9, Simmons, Bridge Terrace, Harrow Road, marble-merchant 
—Nov. 9, Griffiths, Fenchurch Street, wine-merchant—Nov. 9, Vickers, Eldon 
Road, Victoria Road, Kensington, and elsewhere, winc-merchant—Nov. 9, Govett, 
Dennett Road, Peckham, builder—Nov. 9, H. W. B. and H. W. Smallpiece, Guild- 
ford and Aldershott, curriers—Nov. 6, Jackson, Mark Lane, eating-house-keeper— 
Nov. 10, Johns, Cardiff, draper—Nov. 10, Stanley, hopwearmouth, builder— 
Nov. 6, Nairn, Waren Mills, Northumberland, miller—Nov. 9, Garforth and Co. 
Earlsheaton, Yorkshire, manufacturers—Nov. 10, Gatrell junior, Askham Richard, 
York, farmer—Nov. 6, Heron, Huddersfield, cloth-merchant—Nov. 6, Canter, 
Barnsley, cloth-merchant—Nov. 6, Beaumont, Huddersiield, corn-dealer—Nov. 6, 
Watson, Whitby, ship-owner—Nov. 6, Elgey, Bradford, Yorkshire, commission- 
agent—Nov. 6, Wimpenny, Aldmondbury, Yorkshire, weollen-cloth-manufacturer 
—Moseley, Norton, Derbyshire, scithe-manufacturer—N ov. 7, Rodger, Attercliffe- 
cum-Daernall, Yorkshire, grocer—Nov.7, Wragg senior, Sheffield, cutlery-manu- 
facturer—Nov. 7, Mycroft, Worksop, butcher. : 

Declarations of Dividends.—Dangerfield sen. Kirtley, Suffolk, builder; first div. 
of 2s. 10d. on Wednesday next and three subsequent Wednesdays ; Lee, Alderman- 
bury—Smith, Isleworth, baker; second diy. of bs. 8d. and 7s. 2d. on new proofs on 
Wednesday next and three subsequent Wednesdays; Edwards, Sambrook Court— 
Garnett, Dover, stationer ; first div. of 2s. 6d. on Wednesday next and three subse- 
quent Wednesdays ; Edwards, Sambrook Court—Splatt, Liverpool, ship-chandler ; 
first div. of 5s. any Wednesday; Turner, Liverpool—M‘Kinnell and Smith, Liver- 
pool and Huyton Quarry, Lancashire, waterproofers ; second div. of 10d. any Wed- 
nesday : Turner, Liverpool—Ostler, Hull, merchant; second div. of 27-32d, any 
Thursday; Carrick, Hull—B, and H. Casson, Hull, tanners; second diy, of 224. 
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solicitor, Myers, Pres- 


solicitor, Churchill, Manchester ; 




















any Thursday; Carrick, Huli—Bryan, Lincoln, clock-maker; first div. of 6s. any 


Thursday; Carrick, Hull—Neave, Market 


Rasin and Sheffield, miller; first div. of 


114d. any Thursday; Carrick, Hull—Kidd, Hull, seed-crusher ; first div. of 3s, 8d. 
any Thursday; Carrick, Hull—Oliver, Walkington, Beverley, draper ; first div, of 


4jd. any Thursday; Carrick, Hull. 


Scotch Sequestrations.—Purvis, Kilmarnock, grocer, Oct. 23—Young and Fother- 
ingham, Glasgow, ship-store-merchants, Oct. 20—Clark, Newhaven, hotel-keeper 
Oct. 23—Leggett, Water of Leith, Edinburgh, skinner, Oct. 21—Brunton and 


Thomson, Kirkaldy, builders, Oct. 21—Tay 


lor, Kilmarnock, salesman, Oct. 20, 





PRICES CURRENT, 


BRITISH FUND 
























8. (Closing Prices.) 
ond. Twesda: 














































































































































Saturd, jay y- Wednes.| Thurs, | Friday. 
Sper Cent Consols .........+ 89} 87 e7 ey |B? 
Ditto for Account 89 87 87 sey | ‘al 
8 per Cents Reduced shut 2< a 8c 56 87 87 
New 3 per Cents ..... shut [86gexd Reg KE, 873 87} 
Long Annuities shut — | texd _— 2 2 
Annuities 1665) .......6seseee shut [l7jexd iy _ 17} ii 
Bank Stock, 9 per Cent ee shut /2l3jxd 213 213 2 23 
India Stock, 10} perCent ..... —_ 2i 210 208) = 209 
Exchequer Bills, 24d. per diem 4 dis. 15 7 5 10 5 
Exchequer Bonds 1559 . 9s} 98 98) oe _—- — 
{ndia Bonds. 4 per Cent — — —_ —— | dis 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Even ng.) 
aastrian .....cceees ooo SDC. — Preach .occccssecccscces 4ip.ct.; —— 
Reigian .. A _—_ Mexican ... t= 194 
Ditto. 24- — Peruvian ...... A 7 
Brazilian .. bt — 99 Portuguese 1853 . . 43) 
Buenos Ayres .......++. ‘— 794 Russian ... ed 105) 
Chltlam ..cccccccscccceces 6 — /l02j}exd. | Sardinian . hy} 
Danish . _ 101} Spanish ......0cee0e . 40, 
Ditto... 3=— 83hexd. | Ditto New Defe . 25) 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) .24 — 63} Ditto Passive ....... eesvece 6 
Ditto ...ccceerecrcesereee i(- 95exd. |} Turkish.... .. 6 — | 87jexd 
Premeh ....cccsseccsseces s=— | 66f. 25c. | Vemezucla .........6.000+ 4 -— 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwars— Ban xs— 
Bristol and Exeter ......+e++0++ a Australasian ....66cecceeee 
Caledonian ...........+++ . 79 British North American. 
Chester and Holyhead .. 30 RF cccccvcccccesecces . 
Eastern Counties........ bag GEE ceseénce concede 
Edinburgh and Glasgow........ 63) Commercial of London 
Glasgow and South-Western... —_ Engl. Scotsh. & Australian Chtd. 17 
Great Northern ........-see008+ 95 LONGOD 665 eee ceeeceeeceeeennees ao 
Great South. and West. Ireland./ 97 London and County .......++.+. 28) 
Great Western..........++ ° ‘| 52} London Chrtd. Bnk. of Australia 18 
Lancashire and Yorkshire...... 93g London Joint Stock.. oe 3u 
Lancaster and Carlisle.......... =_= London and Westminste eee 47 
London, Brighton,& South Coast 102 National Bank... 3 
London and Blackwall ......... | 5h National Provinci —-—— 
London and North-Western.... 9. New South Wales _—_ 
London and South-Western.... no Oriental .....-cesee0. 35 
Manchester, Shefticld,& Lincoln 39 Provincial of Ireland. ones 6 
Midland ....cccsccceccssversers 81} South Australia.... 82 
Midland Great Western (Ircland _ i 
North British. ee 47 26 
North- Eastern—Herwic 91} —_ 
North-Eastern—York .......... 78 -_ 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton) so 
Scottish Central .........00006. | 110 
Scottish Midland..........+ i —_= 100. 
South Eastern and Dover. ‘ 62 86 
Fastern of France...... | 27) 67} 
Fast Indian ......... | 99 MiscrLLanrous— 
Geelong and Melbourne . aa 1% Australian Agricultural ........ 21 
Grand ‘Trunk of Canada......| 42 British American Land... {—— 
Great Indian Peninsular .,... 194 Canada ....... — 
Great Western of Canada ,...) 19 ex d, Crystal Palace ........ 1} 
Paris and Lyons .....+seeee+s 334 Electric Telegraph ... 99 
Mines— General Steam..... — 
Australian ......cccceseveee see i National Discount 3 
Brazilian Imperial ... es _ London Discount ...+......0066. 3 
Ditto St. John del Re’ 12} Peninsular and Oriental Steam. 73 
Cobre Copper ........ 43) Royal Mail Steam,......+.6006+ 59 
Rhymney Iron,.........0++0005 i — South Australian .............5 1 $2} 
BULLION. Per oz. e By we ant Per ang ee 
j : Sopper, Brit.Cakes £121 10 @ .. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £317 9 Iron, Welsh Bars.... 6 0 0.. 810 0 
Mexican Dollars .........++0++ » 09 & Lead, British Pig ... 2510 0., 2616 © 
Silver in Bars, Stendard........ 0 5 1) | Steel, Swedish Keg.. 21 0 ©... 2110 6 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, Oct. 16. 
8. 8.) & s. s. _ .. 
Wheat,R.0. Oto 0 Fine ...... 61t063 Pine...... 73to0 74) Indian Corn. 38to 41 
ee O— ©! Foreign,R. 48—60 | Peas, Hog... 36—38 | Oats, Feed... 26—28 
Red, New. 52 — 56 White F. 60—64 Maple .... 40—42 Pine .... 29-30 
Fine ...... 56—58 | Rye ........ 36—40 White .... 46—50 
White Old 0— 0| Barley +» 35—37 Blue ...... o— 6 
Fine...... O— 0 Malting .. O— 0 | Beans, Ticks 38 — 42 
New ...... 58— 60 | Malt, Ord... 66—73 | trow.., 44—48 
WEEKLY AVERAGE. SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 
For the Week ending Vet. 3. Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales, 
56s. 3d. | Rye ....... 35s. 6d. | Wheat.... 578. 6d, | Rye ..++.+. 378. O4, 
4 4 Beans. 45 C6 Barley 42 68 Heans 2 
27 +O Peas ....... 434 Oats ...... 2 6«C«6 Peas... 7 
FLOUR PROVISIONS. 
Town -made .,..... per sack 50s. to 53s Butter—Best Fresh, 15s. Od. per dos. 
Seconds .....+-se+0005 ccccccece 43 — 46 Carlow, 5!. 18s. to O/, Os. per owt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on boardship 42 — 44 Bacon, Irish ...........porcewt. 764,— Os, 
Norfolk and Stockton . 399 — 41 Cheese, Cheshire, fine ++ 72 — 76 
American .......per barrel 27 — Derby, pale ... 6 — 4 
Canadian ........+0505+ oe Hams, York ......... eoccceccees % —100 


-o — 
Bread, 6}¢. to 8}. the 4lb. loaf. 





Eggs, French, per 120, 6s. Od. to 8s. Od. 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 

















Newoare ann Leapenmatt.* CaTTLE MARKET.” Heap or Carrie at tHE 
sd aa ad. 8. a. ad «ad. CaTTLe-MARKET. 
Reef... 3 2to3 tod 2 .... 4 Oto4d Bto5 O Monday Friday, 
Mutton 3 8—44— 44-5 2—5 6 Reasts., 5,212 ..... 1,331 
Veal... 3 4—4 0— 40—48—5 0 Sheep ..20,120 ..... 6,1bu 
Pork... 4 0—5 O0— 46—5 0©—65 4 Calves.. 232 368 
Lamb. 0 0-0 O— - 0 0—0 O0—0 O} Pigs... 320..... 190 
* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS. wo 

Weald of Kent Pockets...... 58s. to TOs. | Down Teme ....+0++++> 
Mid and East Kent ditto 70 — 120 Half-bred Wethers 
Sussex ditto. .......0+ “6 =—270 Leicester Fleeces .. 
Farnham ditto .... o=— 0 Combing Skins ...... 





Sai ru rig. 





65s. to 70s.. 
oo 
o-— Oo 
85 — 100 
23 =— 2 
GROCERIES. 
Tea, Souchong, fine, perlb. 2s. Od. to 20. Bd 
Congou, fine ....... cove I —-3 0 


Pekoe, flowery 2 
In bond— Duty Is. 9d. per Ib. 

Coffee , fine (in bond) ewt. 76s. Od. to 94s. Od. 
Good Ordinary ........ 64s. 0d. to (5°. Od. 
Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 96s. 0d. to 102s. Od 
Rice, Ame. dr. Carolina.. 24s. Od. to 28%. Od, 
Sugar, Muscovado, averag 
West India Molasses .... 19s. 

POTATOES 
Kent and Essex Kegents..ton. 0s.to 0s, 

coon O — O 








. B48. 2d. 
Od. to 235. Od. 






o=—- 0 
o- 0 


York Regents 
Scotch 





HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 














MITECHATEL. CcMBERLAND. 
72s. to Me. . Tis. to 88s. 

5 CU «670 o-— 72 

o=-— 0 o— 0 

6 = 100 98 — 100 

2a — 2 30 — 3 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Jamaica Rum.... pergal. Ss. 4d.to 6s. Od, 
Rrandy, Best Brands..... 6 0 —16 68 
Cotton, N. Orleans.perib, 0 8 — © 10) 

Saltpetre, Ref....perewt. 59 6 — 60 © 
Guano, Peruvian. perton,260 0 — 0 0 
Tallow P. Y.C...perewt. 58 6 — 0 © 
OWN wc ceeceeee - ¢€—- oo 
Rape Oi], English refined 50 © — © 0 
TOWN ccccccese 47 0 — 48 0 
Linseed Oi1....++ -7 8 — 60 
Cocoa-nut Oil .. 480 — 50 0 
Palm O11... cee eceeeens +. 6 0 — 46 6 
Linseed Oil-cake, perton .210 0 — © © 
Coals, Hettom ........ coos OO = G.86 
TOCS crcrecceseeets 26=— 00 
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PERA BUFFA.—ST. JAMES’S 


THEATRE. (Entirely Redecorated.) Signor RON 
ZANI has the honour to announce that the SEASON 
WILL COMMENCE on Tvespay, the 3d of Novemnenr next, 
1857. Full Particulars will be duly announced. Pro- 
spectuses may be had, and Subscriptions arranged, at Mr. 
Mircnett’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street. 


HE ART LIBRARY OF BOOKS, 
DRAWINGS, PRINTS, &c. on ORNAMENTAL ART, 

at South Kensington, is NOW OPEN from 10 a. m. on Mon- 
Days, Tvespays, and Wepnespais, till 10 p.m.; on Tuons 
pays and Farpayrs till 7 p. m.; ‘and on Sarvgpays from 





4 
Rus Students have free admission ; and tickets at 6d. week- 
ly, ls. 6d. monthly, and 10s. yearly, may be obtained at the 
Library. Copying and tracing of Prints, &c. under proper 
regulations, are perm: e 
By order of the Committee of Council on Education. 


[NSTRUCTION IN ART as afforded at 
the NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, SOUTH KEN- 
SINGTON. 


INSPECTOR-GENERAL FOR ART, Ricnarp 
Reporave, R.A. 





The courses of instruction pursued in the School have for 
their object the systematic training of Teachers, male and 
female, in the practice of Art and in the knowledge of its 
scientific principles, with the view of qualifying them to 

rt to others acareful Art-education, and to develop its 
application to the common uses of life, and its relation to 
the requirements of Trade and Manufactures. Special 
courses are arranged in order to qualify Schoolmasters of 
Parochial and other Schools to teach Elementary Drawing 
as a part of general education, concurrently with writing. 

The Instruction comprehends the following subjects— 
Free-hand, Architectural, and Mechanical Drawing ; Prac- 
tical Geometry and Perspective ; Painting in Oil, Tempera, 
and Water-Colours; Modelling, Moulding, and Casting. 
The classes for Drawing, Painting, and Modelling, include 
Architectural and other Ornament, Flowers, Objects of 
Still-life, &c. the Figure from the Antique and the Life, and 
the Study of Anatomy as applicable to Art; Painting on 
China and Glass, and Enamel Painting ; 3 Drawing and En 
= sag on Wood.—The last class is for Female Students 


on 

The Annual Sessions, each lasting five months, commence 
on the Ist of March and the Ist of October, and end on 
the last day of February and of July respectively. The 
monthsof August and September, one week at Christmas, 
and one week at Whitsuntide, are vacations. The classes 
meet every day except Saturday. Hours of Study—Morn 
ing, 10 to 3; Evening, 7 to 9. 

In connexion with the Training School, and open to the 





public, separate classes are established for Male and Fe- 
male Students; the Studies comprising Drawing, Painting, 
and Modelling, as applied to Ornament, the Figure, and 





Still-life. Fees for classes studying the whole day 4/. per 
Session ; for classes studying only in the morning, after- 
noon, or the evening, 2/. per Session. An evening class for 
Females, meeting on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 
from 7 to 9 o’clock,—Fee 10s. per Session. 

The class for Practical Geometry and Perspective, or that 
for Moulding and Casting, may be attended separately on 

yment of afee of ll. per Session. 

Students have full access to the collections of the Mu- 
seumand Library, either for consultation or copying, as 
well as to allthe Public Lectures of the Department. The 
public also are admitted to the same privileges on payment 
of small admission fees ; for which see the prospectuses of 
the Museum and Library. 

A Register of the Students’ attendance is kept, and may 
be consulted by Parents and Guardians. 

HEAD MASTER—RKicnanp Burcuert, Esq 

Free-hand Drawing of Ornament, &c. and Deputy Head 

Master—Mr. R. W. Herma: 
Geometry, Perspective, and Landscape, and” Assistant 
Master for District Schools—Mr. T. F. Collier. 

Assistant Master for Parochial Schools—Mr. C. Swinstead. 

Mechanical Drawing—Mr. W. Binns. 

Architectural Drawing—Mr. H. Hagreen. 

Painting—the Figure and Anatomy—Mr. R. Burchett, Mr. 

W. Denby, and Mr. R. Collinson. 

Modelling—Mr. H. Hancock. 

Moulding and Casting—Mr. D. Brucciani. 

Ornamental Design—Mr. R. Burchett and Mr. C. P. Slo- 

combe. 

Teachers of the Female Classes—Miss Collins and Miss 

Channon. 

Drawing and Engraving on Wood—Mr. John Thompson 

and Miss Clarke. 

Matron of the Female Classes—Mrs. Garrett. 

A SCHOOL FOR FEMALE STUDENTS NOT IN 
TRAINING is at 37, Gower Street, Bedford Square—Head 
Master, R. Burchett, Esq. Fees per Session : Advanced 
Class, 2/. and 4/. ; Elementary Class, 17. ; Evening Class, 10s. 

CLASSES FOR SCHOOLMASTERS, SCHOOLMIS- 
TRESSES, AND PUPIL-TEACHERS, on Tuesday and 
Thursday evenings, and on Saturdays from 1 to 3 o'clock. 
Fee for each class, 5e. for the Session. Similar Classes are 
wey Ai the Spitalfields, St. Martin's, and Lambeth Dis- 

rict Se 

DISTRICT SCHOOLS OF ART, in connexion with the 
Training School, are now established at the following places : 
Entrance Fee, as. ; Fees, 2s. and 3s. per month. These Schools 
are open every night, except Saturdays, from 6°30 to 9 in 
the evening. 

Spitalfields—Crispin Strect. 
Finsbury—William Street, Wilmington Square. 
St. Thomas, Charterhouse, Goswell Street. 
Rotherhithe—Grammar Se hool, Deptford Road. 
St. Martin’s-in the-Fields—C, astle Street, Long Acre. 
Lambeth—St. Mary’s, Prince’ 's Road. 
d—Dispensary Buildi 

At the Spitalfields, Finsbury, —~, Schools 

there are Female Classes. Applications for ee. Pros 


uses, or any other information, to be made at the 
aoe in each district, and at the Head Master’s Office, 


ith Kensington. 
LECTURES AT SOUTH KENSING- 
TON. 
LECTURER ON ORNAMENT—Ocravivs Hvupson, Esq. 
The Course of Lectures on Ornament may be attended 
separately on payment of a fee of 1/. for the Session. 
LECTURER ON ANATOMY—Joun Manrsnart, Esq. 
R.C.8 


he 





A Course of Twelve Lectures on Anatomy as applicable 
to the Arts is given in each Session. The Spring Course may 
be attended by Ladies. Fee for the Course, 6s. For a single 
Lecture, 1s. 

Other Lectures are delivered from time to time which are 
duly announced. 

There are Annual Examinations for Medals and other 

Prizes in all the Schools. 
By order of the Committee of Council on Education, 
HENRY COLE, Secretary. 


— 
NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH.— 
Mr. HOWARD, SURGEON DENTIST, 52, Fleet 
Street, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW ’ DESCRIP- 
TION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, 
wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural 
teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer; they will never change colour or decay, 
and will be found superior to any teeth before used. — 
method does not require the extraction of roots, or an 
painful operation, ‘a will support and rve teeth that 
are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mas 
tication. Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mas 
tication. 52, Fleet Street.—At home from 10 till 5. 




















1 An @ ‘a 
MASDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL, OX- 

FORD.—There will be vacancies in the Head Master’s 
House at Christmas. Pupils are prepared for the Univer- 
sities, by instruction in Classics, History, Mathematics, and 
Natural Science ; and also for the Naval'and Civil Service 
Examinations. Terms sixty guineas per annum. 

J. E. MILLARD, B.D ow of Magdalen 
College, He ad Mi aster. 


‘NOLL “COLLEGE WILL OPEN ON 


26th Ocrovrr inst. 

x this University the Professorial and Tutorial systems 
are duly maintained ; the application of the sciences to the 
pursuits of life is practically taught by real operations; 
and the Religious, Moral, and Social Habits of the Students 
are carefully regarded without exclusiveness. The Pro 
fessors are of the highest standing. The situation possesses 
advantages for the practical study of science unequalled in 















the United Kingdom. 
Programmes are forwarded on applying to the 
Ones of the Coe. 


HE LONDON 
BANK 


Vale of Neath, Giamenganshize. 


AND WESTMINSTER 
that the RATE of 
allowed to Depositors in this Bank for amounts 
RAISED from 5 to 6 per 








—Notice is hereby given, 





INTERE: 
of 500/. and upwards, is this day 
cent, until further notice. 
J. W. GILBART, General Manager. 
October 12th, 1857. 


[JNIVERS. AL LIFE 
} SOCIETY, Established | 1834, 


Act of Parliament, 
Assurance of Lives at Home 





ASSU RANCE 
empowered by special 
for the 
, including gentle- 








and Abros 
men engaged in Military and Naval services 


Sir Henry Willock, K.L.8. Chairman. 

John Stewart, Esq. Deputy-Chairman 

The principle adopted by the Universal Life 

Society of an annual valuation of assets and liabilities, 

a division of three-fourths of the profits among the 

is admitted to offer great advantages, especially to those 

parties who may wish to appropriate their proportion of pro- 
fit to the reduction of future premiums 

MICHAEL ELIJAH IMPEY, Secretary. 


Na + Valea iu \ a . 
X6LIsh AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION. 

12, Waterloo Place Established 1839.) 
Subscribed Capital One Million. 
Directors in London 
The Right Hon. — ord Mayor. 


Assurance 
and 





London : 















William John Alexander, Esq. erick James Fuller, Esq. 
; umes M‘Mahon, Esq 

Sir R Ww. C. Brownrigg, Bt George W. Sanders, Esq. 

Frederick W. Caldwell, Esq. | William H. Shippard, Esq. 

Henry Charles Chilton, Esq 1c. 8. W hitmore, Esq. Q.C 

John William Fisher, Esq. Henry Wordsworth, Esq 


In connexion with Life Assurances, — Office offers the 
peculiar advantage of LOANS upon personal security. 
J. HILL WILLIAMS, Secretary. 


HE OBJECTS MOST TO BE DE- 
SIRED IN EFFECTING A LIFE ASSURANCE.— 
These are, perfect security and the largest benefits in pro 
portion to the contributions paid. They are both fully at 
tained in the SCOTTISH EQUIT ABL E LIFE ASSL 
RANCE SOCIETY, which is now of Twenty-six years’ 
standin nd possesses accumulated funds, arising from the 
contributions of members only, amounting to upwards of 
One Million Sterling, and has an annual revenue of upwards 
of 176,000/. 








The MUTUAL PRINCIPLE being adopted, the entire 
surpluses or “ profits,’ as ascertained Triennially, are allo 
cated in addition to the oe they presenta 








flattering prospect to the members. 
now payable on a policy for 1900! effected in 1831, 


is 1590/. 
5s. 8d. being a return of 71 per cent on the premiums paid on 
middle-aged lives, and policies effected in later years are 
similarly increased. 


T TRIENNIAL DIVISION of PROFITS will 
om Ist Marcu 1859. 
HEAD OFFICE, 26, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
ROBT. CHRISTIE, Manager 
WM. FINLAY, Secretary. 
LONDON OFFICE, 26, Poultry 
ARCHD. R re nik, 
WESTERN LONDON OFFICE, 
6a, James's Street, We stbourne Terrace, W 
CHARLES B. LEVER, Solicitor, 


OCIETY for the DISCHARGE and 
RELIEF 


of PERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALL 

DEBTS THROUGHOUT ENGLAND and WALES, Esta- 
blished 1772. President—The Earl! of Romney. 

Treasurer—Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. F.R.S. P.S.A. 
Auditors—Capel Cure, Esq. and H. Harwood Harwood, Esq. 

Ata meeting of Gove rnors held in Craven Street, on Wep- 
wespay, the 7th day of Ocronrr 1857, the cases of 44 Peti 
tioners were considered, of which 30 were approved, 11 re 
jected, and 3 deferred for inquiry 

Since the mecting held on the 5th of Avevsr 19 debtors, of 
whom 15 had wives and 45 children, have been discharged 
from the prisons of England and Wales; the expense of 
whose liberation, including every charge connected with 
the Society, was DIL. 4s. 5d. ; and the following 

Benefaction received since the last Report— 

Mrs. M. A. N. Astle 

Benefactions are received by Benj: imin Rond Cabbell, Esq. 
the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple ; also by the follow 
ing Bankers—Messrs. Cocks, Drummonds, Hoares; and by 
the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Street, Strand, where the 
books may be seen by those who are inclined to support the 
charity, and where the Society meet on the first Wednesday 
in every month. WM. A. B. LUNN, See. 


EAFNESS, NOISES IN THE HEAD. 
Instant Restoration of Hearing guaranteed %" one 
consultation, without operation or instruments.—Dr. Wat- 
Ters, the Consulting Resident Surgeon to the Dispensary 
for Diseases of the Ear, 32, Spring Gardens, Charing Cross, 
London, pledges himself to cure deafness of forty or fifty 
years by a painless treatment unknown in this country. 
The Dispensary monthly reports show the daily cures. A 
Book has been published for deaf persons in the country to 
cure themselves, sent on receipt of letter enclosing five 
stage-stamps. Hours of consultation 11 till 4 every day. 
Examination free. No fee until cured. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LE aTTERS | PATEN ba 
\ JHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRU SS 

is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, be- 


ing sent to the Manufacturer, 
y HITE, 238, PICCADILLY. 


ELAstic STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c. for VARICOSE VEINS, ona all cases of WEAK. 
— and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &. ‘whey 

orous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on mifke ke an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 64. to 16s. each; 








Agent 





Agent. 

















e 6d. 
"Te Wuuire, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


| for the > 


Resident 
| Guineas.— Full 


assured, 





IANOFORTES for SALE at C HAP- 

PELL’S.—The best instruments by Broadwood, Collard, 
Erard, &c. for SALE or HIRE. 49 and 50, New Bond St 
and 13, George Street, Hanever Square. meet, 


HE ALEXANDRE HARMONIUM at 

Six Guineas, perfect for Class-singing, private ns 
hool-room.—CHAPPELL and Co. 49 and 50, 
Bond Strect, and 13, George Street, Hanover Square. 





or 
New 





— 
MHE PATENT MODEL HARMONIUM, 
» best that can be made, price 55 Guin 

trated ulogues of Pianofortes and H: armoniums upon en 
plication to CHAPPELL and Co. 49 and 50, New Bort 
Stre et, and 13, t, and 13, Ge orge Stre et, Hanover Square. 


HE RE " HARMONIUMS, 











E ALEXANDRE 


with one stop and five octaves, 10 Guineas; three stope, 
15 Guineas; five stops, 22 Guineas; and eight stops, 25 
descriptive lists sent on application to 
und Co. 49 and 50, New Bond Street, and 13, 
» Hanover Square. 


CHAPPELI 
George Stre 
NDIA OUTFITS 


CADETS, and CIVILIANS, 








FOR OFF ICERS, 


at Wholesale Prices, mi 


and RATHBONE, 11, Wigmore Street, w. 
ist ublished upwards of 6 60 years. 


OUTFITS.—THRESHER 


Cash. 
CHRISTIAN 








TNDLA | ~ AND 


GLENNY (next door to Somerset House, Strand 
mu anufacture the following articles expressly for India 
Thresher’s Kashmir Flannel Shirts—Thresher’s Military 





Shirts—Thresher’s India Gauze Waisteoats—Thresher’s In 
dia Tweed Suits—Thresier’s Overland Trunk. N.B. Lists 
of prices, with particulars of the necessary outfit for India 
may be had on apy ics Ati on 


TNGR AVINGS| @ RA A TIS.—Messrs, 


J) JAY have received Lithographed Engravings of their 
new Mantles and other Fashions from P. and will be 
happy to transmit them to ladies cither in Town or 
Country if requested. Messrs. JAY will have the honour to 
forward a book of fashions to their customers in the course 
of a few days 

The L 
Nos. 


LLU 






ndon General Mourning Warchouse, 
49, and 251, Regent Street—JAY’'S 





STRATIONS. THE 


CONHEATH MANTLE 





*To Messrs. Jay of Regent Street the fashionable world 
is indebted for its introduction into this country, where it 
will doubtless spe y secure the favour it enjoys in the 
beau monde of Paris. —From the “Illustrated London 


Ne ws.”’ 


NDI A.—} MOUR NING 





ON CREDIT. 





Messrs. JAY, of the LONDON GENERAL MOURN 
ING WAREHOUSE, are prepared to place all orders ona 
broad commercial basis; namely, to give the facilities of 
CREDIT and to charge the lowest possible prices to those 





families whoin consequence of the late deplorable events 


in India may require mourning attire 
post or 


Orders by otherwise attended toin Town or 







ral Mourning Warehouse, 
» Re we nt Street—JAY'S 


Country. 
oO N Ss " . 
|: SSENCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER. 
4 —This is the finest description of pure Lavender dis 
tilled in a manner known only to H. Barevensacn. It is 
strongly recommended for use in warm climates, on account 
of its refreshing qualities. Price, 2s. 6d. | pint, 4». 6d. 4 pint, 
8s. pint. Briedenbach’s Royal gad of Flowers, 1572, 
Ne w Bond Stree et, facing Redn ayne’s 


ro 

( SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS ( CHAN- 

DELIERS, for GAS and CANDLES.—A great variety 
of the newest designs always on view at 44, Oxford Street. 
Also, a large assortment of Glass Lustres, Decanters, Wine 
glasses, Dessert Services, and every description of Table Glass, 
at very moderate prices. A large and choice collection of 
Ornamental Glass of the newest description. Export and 
furnishing orders executed with despatch.—44, Oxford Street 
Manufactory, Broad Street, Birmingham Establish dd 1807. 














T PARIS EXHIBITION 1855. 

re re hh * 
\ ETCALFE, BINGLEY, AND 
Fo co."8 NEW YTATTERN and PENETRATING 
TOOTH. BRUSHES, Penctrating Unbleached Hair-Brushe 
Improved Fiesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
Sponges; and y description of Brush, Comb, and Per 
fumery for the Toilet. The tooth brushes search thoroughly 
between the divisions of the teeth and clean them most 
effectually ,—the hairs never come loose. M., B., and Co. are 
sole makers of the Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris Root 
s—sold in Tablets (bearing their names and address) at 
ach ; A lebrated Alkaline Tooth-Powder, 
2s. per box; and of the New Bouquets. Sole Establishment, 
1308 and 131, Oxford Street, second and third doors West 
from Holles Street, London. 


DINNEFORD'S 
URE 


FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been 


for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
gestion. As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the xi of Infants from turning sour during di- 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Prepared by Dinneronp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agents for the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
London, and sold by all respectable chemists throughout 
the Empire. 


EAUTIFUL COMPLEXION.—ROW- 


LAND’S KALYDOR is universally esteemed by ladies 
for its improving and beautifying effects on the complexien 
and skin. It is distinguished for its extremely bland, | 
ing, and soothing effects on the skin ; while, by its 
on the pores and minute secretory vessels, it prow 
healthy tone, so essential to the general well being of ‘the 
skin and the beauty of its appearance. Free kles, tan, pim 
ples, spots, dise oloration, and other cutancous visitations, 
are e radicated by the Kalydor, and give place to a radiant 
bloom and transparency of complexion Price 4s. 6d. and 
Ss. 6d. per bottle. Cavrion.—The words ROW LAND Ss 
KALYDOR” are on the wrapper, and “ A. ROWLAND 
and SONS,” in red ink, at foot. Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, 
London ; and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
¥VRs TRY ra. ur 7" sary ‘ 
I OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 

nequalled for the cure of Scrofula.—It has been con- 
tended that this disease is incurable, but that there are 
remedies which might mitigate the disease for a time ; 
such arguments were very true until the discovery of Hol- 
loway’s Ointment and Pills ; it has since been incontestably 
proved that they have effected thousands of cures with ease 
The Pills being composed of vegetable substances, and the 
Ointment containing such powerful healing properties, that 
they act in unison upon the system, and the disease is 
quickly eradicated. Sold by all Medicine Vendors through 
out the world; at Professur Hottoway's Establishments, 
244, Strand, London, and 80, Maiden Lane, New York; by 
A. Stampa, Constantinople ; A. Guidicy, Smyrna ; and E 
Muir, Malta. 


*RIZE MEDAL, 
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October 17, 1857.] 


diately, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
HE RULING PASSION; 
‘A NOVEL. 


London : Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 


Mr. 








BENTLEY'S POPULAR NEW SERIES, 
Now ready, Fifth Thousand, in crown 8vo, 2s. 
SPEN COURT. By Sutetey Brooks, 
A Author of “ Miss Violet and her Offers.” 
London : Ricnarp Bextiey, New Burlington Street. 

MR. BENTLEY'S POPULAR NEW SERIES, 

i Immediately, in crown 8vo, 2s. 

UR A NTIPO DES > a Residence 
QO and Rambles in the AUSTRALASIAN COLO- 
NIES. By General Munpy. 
London: Ricuarp Beytiey, New Burlington Street. 
Mr. BENTLEY'S POPULAR NEW SERIES. 
Now ready, in crown 8vo. 2s, 
HE CONQUEST of CANADA, 
By Major Waxsurron, R.A. M.P, Author of 

“ Hochelaga.” ; 
London: Ricuarp BentLry, New Burlington Street. 











Just ready, to be completed in 8 vols. 8vo. price 10s, 6d, 
each, with tine Portraits, 
HE FIFTH VOLUME of HORACE 
WALPOLE’S ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE, 
Edited by Perer Cunninonam, F.S.A. 
London: Ricuarp Beyriey, Publisher in Ordinary 
ber Ma 





Now ready, Second Edition, in 3 vols. 
Y nT os? 
’ . 
Q) By the Author of ‘“* The Initials.” 

* Whether viewed with reference to the skilful por- 
traiture of character, the dramatic complication of in- 
cidents, or the vigour and elegance of the dialogue, 
* Quits’ is an admirable novel. Witty, sententious, 
graphic, full of brilliant pictures of life and manners, 
it is positively one of the best of modern stories, and 
may be read with delighted interest from cover to 
cover.”—Morning Post. 

London: Ricuarp Bexriey, New Burlington Street. 











THE BIRTHPLACE OF THE PROPHET. 
Now ready, in post 8vo. with Maps, 10s. 6d. 
INAI, the HEDJAZ, and SOUDAN: 
Wanderings around the Birthplace of the Pro- 
phet, and across the Ethiopian Desert, with Pic- 
tures of Arab Life. By James Hamivrox, Author of 
** Wanderings in Northern Africa,” Post 8vo. with 
Maps, 10s. 6¢. 

“ A work of great importance, a valuable contribu- 
tion to the history and geography of a region asso- 
ciated with our earliest studies, and for the classical 
scholar invested by the oldest Greek historian with 
never-fading charms.”’—Standard. 

* We cordially recommend this work to the public. 
Tt will be found to contain a fund of information and 
excellent reading, supplied by a most agreeable and 
intelligent traveller.”’— Obserrer. 

London: Ricuarp Berriey, Publisher in Ordinary 

to her Majesty. 2 
NEW EDITION, REVISED AND CORRECTED. 
On Tuesday, December |, will be published, in post 
8vo. price 6s. cloth, Vol. 1. of 
ORD 








« 
MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND, from the Accession of James II, 
a New Edition (of Vols. I. to IV. of the &vo. Edition, 
revised and corrected. To be continued Monthly, and 
to be comprised in 7 vols. post 8vo. price 6s. each. 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co, 





Immediately will be published, 
HORNDALE; or the Conflict of 
Opinions. By Wit.1am Smrrn, Esq. Author of 
* Athelwold: a Drama” ; ** A Discourse on Ethics,” 
Ke. 
** Sleeps the future, like a snake enrolled, 
Coil within coil.”—Worpsworrn. 
In crown octavo, price 10s. 6d. 
W1iu1aM BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
° London, 





FISHER’S GEOMETRY AND ALGEBRA. 
This day, a New and Cheaper Edition, 18mo., 1s. 6d. 
KLE ENTS of GEOMETRY, Sym- 

4 bolically arranged for the Use of the Royal Hos- 
pital Schools, Greenwich. By Rev. Groror Fisner, 
M.A. Principal. 

Also, by the Same, New and Cheaper Edition, 18mo. 


ls. 6d. 
FISHER’S FIRST PRINCIPLES OF ALGEBRA. 
*,* The above Elementary Works are Published by 
Command of the Lords Commissioners of the Ad- 
miralty. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street, 
Publisher to the Admiralty.) 





DR. DE JONGH’'S 


IGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OIL 


has now, in consequence of its marked superiority 
over every other variety, secured the entire confidence and 
almost universal preference of the most eminent Medical 
Practitioners, as the most speedy and effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 
SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES OF FHE SKIN, NEURALGIA, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, AND ALL 
SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS 


FROM “THE LANCET.” 

“The composition of genuine Cod Liver Oil is not so 
simple as might be supposed. Dar. ve Jonon gives the pre- 
ference to the Light-Brown Oil over the Pale Oil, which 
contains scarcely any volatile fatty acid, a smaller quantity 
of iodine, phosphoric acid, and the e’ements of bile, and 
upon which ingredients the efficacy of Cod-Liver Oil, no 
doubt, partly depends. Some of the deficiencies of the Pale 
Oil are attributable to the method of its preparation, and 
especially to its filtration through charcoal. In THe rre- 
FERENCE OF THE Licur Brown oven THE Pate Oin we 
FULLY concur. We have carefully tested a specimen of Da 
De Jonon’s Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oil. We find it to ve 
genuine, and rich in iodine and the elements of bile.” 


Sold onty in Imperial Half-Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d. ; 
Quart:, 9s., capsuled and labelled with Dr. De Jonon's 
stamp and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE 
GENUINE, by many respectable Chemists throughout the 
United Kingdom. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co. 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 
DR. DE JONGH'S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES 


THE SPECTATOR. 





| 
| 
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NEW TALE BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PRAIRIE BIRD.” 


This day, two volumes, post octavo, 21s, 


HASSAN; 


OR THE CHILD OF THE PYRAMIDS. 
AN EGYPTIAN TALE. 
By the Honourable C. A. MURRAY, C.B, Author of “ The Prairie Bird,” 
* Travels in North America,” &c. 
London: JOHN W. PARKER and SON, West Strand. 





Next week, the Fifteenth Thousand, price 3s. of 


THE CITY; 


ITS SINS AND SORROWS. 


Being a Series of Sermons from Luke xix. 41. 
By THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 


Edinburgh: ADAM 


and 


CHARLES BLACK, 





Just published, in quarto, cloth, price 2s, 


VOLUME FOURTEEN OF 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, 


EIGHTH EDITION, 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS, 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS: 


MAGNETISM and MICROSCOPE. 
MAMMALIA, By James Wusoy. 
MANUFACTURES. 


By Sir Davip Brewster, 


By J. R. M‘Cviiocn, 


MECHANICS. By W. J. M. Rayxrye, Professor of Civil Engineering and Mechanics in 


the University of Glasgow. 


MEDICINE. 


University of Edinburgh. 


METAPHYSICS. By Rev. Il. L. Mayser, Reader in Moral and Metaphysical 


sophy, Magdalen College, ¢ xford, 


METEOROLOGY. 


Edinburgh : ADAM and CHARLES BLACK 


By Tuomas Laycock, M.D, Professor of the Practice of Physic 


in the 


Philo- 


By Sir Joun F. W. Henscuer, Bart. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, ; 


London : 


and all Booksellers, 





&vo. with Maps, Vols. I. and 11, 28s. Vol. iit, 16s, 
MUHE SPANISH CONQUEST LN AME- 
RICA, and its Relation to the History of Sla- 
very, and to the Government of Colonies. By Agruvr 


London: Joux W. Parker and Sox, West Strand, 


Published this day, in 1 vol. demy Svo. cloth, 9s. 
7CONOMY OF THE LABOURING 
4 CLASSES. By WriitaM Lweas Sarcant, Author 

of * The Science of Social Opulence.” 
London: Smrxtx, Marsnaut, and Co, ; Birming- 
ham: Witiiam Grew and Son, 5, High Street. 
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NEW NOVEL, BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ WHITEFRIARS.” 


MAULEVERER’S DIVORCE; 
ASTORY OF WOMAN’S WRONGS., 
By the Author of “* Whitefriars,” “* The 
City Banker,” &c, In 3 vols. Next week. 


FIFTY YEARS’ “RECOLLECTIONS, 


Literary and Personal, with Notices of Contemporary 
Character and Collateral Remarks on Men and 
Things. By Cynvus Reppine, In 3 vols, 

vost Svo. Shortly.) 

Most of the individuals alluded to have passed into 
the region of shadows ; many were of high considera- 
tion in their day. Of the larger part the author had 
personal knowledge. Among these, and many others 
not enumerated, are: Pitt—Sheridan—Porteous— Paull 
—Lord H, Petty—Herbert Compton—Spencer Smith 
—Sir Sidney Smith—Dr. Maclean—Davies Gilbert— 
Mrs, Wells—Col. Hanger—Major Topham—Mrs. Sid- 
dons—Dr. Wolcot— Lucien Bonaparte—General Tench 
—Sir A. Wellesley— Belzoni—Sir R. Calder—Lord Hol- 
land—Sir M. M. Lopez—General M‘Carthy—Lord Bo- 
ringdon—Canning—Archdeacon Nares—Monk Lewis 
—S8pencer Percival—Angelica Catalani—J. Jekyl—8ir 
V. Gibbs—Thos. Hardy— Hewson Clarke— Lewis Gold- 
smith—Madame de Stael—Caleb Colton—Jew Hart— 
B. West —Col. Thornton—John Hunt—J, Demaria— 
Chevalier Canea—Peter Finnerty—Talma—Chevalier 
Langlés—De Fredrique—David Wilkie—Talleyrand— 
Thistlewood—Louis X VIII.—Duchenois—Col. Hilpert 
—Potier—Du Roure—Meetelli—Lacepéde—R. Heath- 
cote—De Sodre—Bate Dudley—A. W 
Parr—Major du Fay—Marshal Suchet—Van_ Praet 
—Count Porro—Siéyes—Santorre di Santa Rosa— 
Barry St. Leger—W. Roscoe—Sir C, 
Matthews—General Arabin—Madame du Four— 
Bishop of Toronto—J. Banim—A. Montemont—S. 
Rogers—Prior of La Trappe—L. Shiel—T. Barnes— 
J. Montgomery—W. Hazlitt—D. O’Connell—W. 
Irving—Earl Grey—Dunn Hunter—Judge Best—W. 
Graham—D. Cochrane—J. Galt—T. de Trueba—F. 
Hemans—Professor Wilson—T. Hood—Mrs. Shelley— 
General Torrijos—Sir W. Ousley—Countess Guiceioli 
—J. G. Lockhart—Sen. Gorsstiza—J. Hogg—Sir J. 
Mackintosh—Sismondi—T. Campbell—Ugo Foseolo— 
T. N. Talfourd—Prince Czartorisky—Sir R. Peel— 
J. Niemcevitz — Scott — Lord Dillon— Marquis of 
Anglesey—Col. Pisa—Godfrey Higgins—J. Martin— 
B. Haydon—J. Clare—Sir ©. Ekins—T. Pringle— 
General Miller—Sir C, Wolsely—Sen. La Gasca—Ho- 
race Smith—W. Beckford— Lord Western— Miss Mit- 
ford—Dr, Gall—Sir C. Morgan—General Pepe—Lord 
Torrington—Chevalier Pecchio—Blanco White—F, 
Marryat, &c. &e. 
Cnagtes J, Skreet, Publisher, 10, King William Street, 

Charing Cross, 


W. Schlegel—Dr, | 


Greville—H. | 
| FULLAH; 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION, BIRMINGHAM, 
In the press, to be published immediately + 
TUE PURGATORY OF PRISONERS; 
an Intermediate Stage between the Prisons and 
the Public: being some Account of the Practical 
Working of the new Irish System of Prison Discipline, 
By the Rev. Onpy Surrey, M.A. 








Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols, 
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COURT SECRETS. 
Tuomsox, Author of “Anne Boleyn,” &c. 


2 
2. 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE. 


By Lord Wiii1am Lennox. 
“A capital book, Full of sparkling anecdote and 
stirring adventure. We doubt not it will be eminently 
successful.”— Chronicle, 


By Mrs. 


3. 
SEYMOUR AND HIS FRIENDS. 


By Miss F, Wruutams, Author of “ The Secret 
Marriage.” 3 vols. (Just ready.) 


Iivrst and Biackett, 13, Great Marlborough Street, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
1. 
TIGER-SHOOTING IN INDIA; 


being an Account of Hunting Experiences on Foot jn 
Rajpootana, during the hot seasons from 1850 to 1854, 
By Witu1am Rice, Lieut. 25th Bombay N.I. and late 
Captain Turkish Contingent. Imperial 8vo, with 
Twelve Plates in Chromo-Lithography. 

[Just ready, 


2. 
RIVERSTON. By Georgiana M. 


Craik, 3 vols, post 8vo, [Now ready 


3. 
RITISH RULE DIA, an 

Historical Sketch. By Hannrer Marringav. In 

vol. price 2s. 6d, cloth. [Nearly ready, 


Srcoxp Eprrion oF 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LUT- 


a Mohamedan Gentleman. Edited by 
E. B. Easrwick, Esq. Post 8vo. price 10s, 6d, 

“*We have read this book with wonder and delight. 
Lutfullah’s story will aid, in its degree, to some sort 
of understanding of the Indian insurrection.” —Athe- 
nvum, 

** Everyoue who is interested in the present state of 
matters in tadia should read Lutfullah’s own account 
of himself and his people, as well as their peculiar 
and general feeling towards the Feringees.”— (lobe. 
« Read fifty volumes of travel, and a thousand imi- 
tations of the Oriental novel, and you will not get the 
flavour of Eastern life and thought, or the zest of its 
romance, so perfectly as in Lutfullah’s book.” —Satur- 
day Review. 


5. 

ESMOND. By W. M. Thackeray, 
Esq. A New Edition, uniform with “ Vanity Fair,” 
&c. Crown 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 

London: Sarr, Exper, and Co, 65, Cornhill. 
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Price 5s. cloth 
IENNYSON’S MAUD, and other Poems. 
Second Edition. 
EpWArRD pose Dover Street. 








= P Price 5s. cloth, 
_* SON’S PRINCESS. Seventh 
Edition. 
pega. Moxon, Dover Se 
e 31s. 6d. 
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tions by Mulready, Stanfield, Creswick, Mac- 
lise, Millais, Hunt, Rosetti, and Horsley. 
Epw ARD Moxos, Dover Street. 


“In 3 vols. price 15s. cloth ee: 
GHELL EY’S POETICAL WORKS, 
Edited by Mrs, SHELLEY. 

Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 


Price 5s. cloth, 7 , 
EATS’S POETICAL WORKS. With 
a Memoir by Ricuarp Monckton MILNEs. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 








Price 9s. cloth 
OGERS’S POETICAL W ORKS. Illus- 
trated by numerous Wood-cuts. 
Epwanp Moxoy, = er Street. 





Price 16s. clot 
OGERS'S ITALY. Tliustrated by 56 
Vignettes, from Designs by Turner and Stothard. 
Epwanp Moxon, Dover Street. 
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OGERS’S POEMS, Illustrated by 72 


Vignettes, from Designs by Turner and’ Stot- 
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Epwarp Moxon, Dover — 


—_—_—__ ARD Moxon, Dover — 


n 2 vols. is. price | 12s. clot 
s POE MS, and Poems of Wit and 


In one vol, price 20s, clot 
ORDSWORTH’S POETICAL 
WORKS. A New Edition. 
Epw AnD Moxon, Dover Street. 


In 
ORDSWORTH’S POETICAL 
WORKS. A New Edition, with Prefatory 
Notes to many of the Poems. 
Epwanrp ee — Street. 


€ 68. ¢ 
HE EARL IE R POE MS of WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH ; with Preface and Notes by 
WILuiaM Jomnsron. 
_Epw Arp Moxon, — Street. 


Price 16s. clot 
NAMPBELL’S POETIC AL WORKS. 
Illustrated by 20 Vignettes, from Designs by 


Turner. 


six vols. price 30s, clo 








Epwakp Moxon, Dover Street. 


AMPBELL’S  PORTICAL WORKS. 
MS Illustrated by 37 Wood-cuts, from Designs by 
arvey. 





Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 








n two vols. price 12s. clot 
OL ERIDGE'S POETICAL can DRA- 
MATIC WORKS, Edited by Denwenr and 
Sara CoLeripcr. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 


OMMUNICATION WITH INDIA, by 
means of Railways in Egypt, most Important to 


Englaud. 
James Ripeway, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. 


THE LATE FRANCIS HINGESTON’S POEMS. 
Just published, in post 8vo, with a View of Truro 
Vean Cottage, price 10s, 6d. cloth 
HE POEMS OF FRANCIS HIN- 
GESTON. Edited by his Sox. 
London: Loxnemay, Brown, and Co. 
THE INDIAN ARMY. 
RD ITS in 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
NDIA AND. ITS ARMY, An Essay 
reprinted from the Edinburgh Review, No, 
CXCVII. January 1853. By the Rev. G. R. Guete, 
M.A. Chaplain-Ge neral to her Majesty's Forces. 
London: Lonom AN, — ‘and Co, 

















pro CIPLES “ D MAXIMS OF JU- 
RISPRUDENCE. By Jonny Gronce Priviu- 
more, Q,C, Reader on Constitutional Law and Legal 
History to the Four Inns of Court. 

London: Joux W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Fourth Edition, revised, 2 vols. 25s. 
SYSTEM OF LOGIC.’ By Jouy Srv- 
Ant Miiu, By the same Author, 
PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Fourth Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 
ESSAYS ON SOME U ee QUESTIONS 
OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 6s. 6 
London: Joun W. Parker and ay Ww est Strand. 





“Vol. L. containing the Four Gospels and the Acts of _ 
Apostles, 20s. 


HE GREEK TESTAMENT; with 


Notes, Grammatical and Exegetical, by Wits 
Weuesver, M.A. of King’s College, London, and W, 
Franxcts Witxryson, M.A. Vicar of St. Werburgh, 
Derby. 


Lotidon : Joun W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 
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For November. 


3. 

MISSIONARY TRAVELS AND RE- 
SEARCHES IN SOUTH AFRICA; during Sixteen 
Years’ Residence in the Interior of Africa. By Davip 
Livinestong, LL. . Portrait, Maps, and Illustra- 
tions. 8vo. (On Nor. 10th.) 
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HISTORY OF HERODOTUS. A New 
English Version, Edited, with Notes, wy ye the 
researches of recent Scholars. By Rev. G. Raw.tn- 


son, M.A. assisted by Sir Henry Themen and Sir 


J.G. Wirxrsson. Illustrations. 4 vols. 8vo. 
3. 
GALLERIES AND CABINETS OF 


ART IN ENGLAND. Being an Account of more 
than Forty Collections, visited in 1854-56, and now for 
the First Time Described. By Dr. Waacex, With 
Index. 8vo. (A Supplement to the Treasures of Art.) 


4. 
A MEMOIR of the REMARKABLE 


EVENTS which attended the Accession to the Throne 
of the late EMPEROR NICHOLAS OF RUSSIA. 
By M. Korrr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. ( Ready.) 
(Published by Imrerta, Commanp.) 
5. 

THE CORRESPONDENCE AND 
PAPERS OF THE MARQUIS CORNWALLIS, 
during the American War—his Administrations in In- 
dia—the Union with Ireland, and the Peace of Amiens. 
Edited by Cnarces Ross, Esq. Portrait. 3 vols. 8vo. 


6. 
SOME REMARKS ON GOTHIC AR- 


CHITECTURE, Secular and Domestic, Present and 
Future. By Gronue G. Scorr, A.R.A, 8vo. 


4. 


ANCIENT POTTERY AND PORCE- 


LAIN ; Egyptian, Asiatic, Greek, Roman, Etruscan, 
and Celtic. By Samvet Biren, F.S,A. Wood-cuts. 
2 vols. Medium 8vo. 


1 OF THE EARLY 


vuurse of Lectures delivered at Cam- 


ON THE 
FATHERS; aC 


USE 


bridge. By the late Rev. J. J. Burnt, B.D. 8vo. 
9. 
ESSAYS ON THE EARLY PERIOD 


OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, contributed to 
the ** Quarterly Review.” By the late Rt. Hon, Jonny 
Witson Croker. 8vo. 

10. 


WINGED WORDS ON CHANTREY’S 
WOODCOCKS. Edited by Jas. P. Murmueap, M.A. 
Etchings. Square 8vo. 

ll. 


PRECEPTS FOR THE CONDUCT OF 
LIFE. Exhortatiens to a Virtuous Course and Dis- 
suasions from a Vicious Career, Extracted from the 
Scriptures. Feap. 8vo. 


ENGLISH ROOTS AND RAMIFICA- 


TIONS: or the Derivation and Meaning of Divers 
Words. By Joun A, Kxarr. Feap. 8vo. 
13. 
GREECE ; Pictorial, Descriptive, and 


Historical. By Rev. Dr. Worpswortn, Canon of 
Westminster, with a History of the Characteristics of 
Greek Art, by Groner Scuarr, F.S.A., A New Edition, 
revised, with 600 Wood-cuts. Roy al 8vo. 

14. 

HISTORY OF LATIN CHRISTIANI- 
TY, including that of the Popes to the Pontificate of 
Nicholas V. By Dean Mitmay, With an Index, 
2d Edition. 6 vols. 8vo. 

15. 

A HISTORY OF INDIA: the Hindoo 
and Mahommedan Periods. By the Hon. Movunt- 
stuart Exvruiystoxe, Fourth Edition, Map. 8vo, 

16. 
LIVES OF THE LINDSAYS; or a 


Memoir of the Houses of Crawford and Balearres. By 


Lord Lixpsay. Second and Cheaper Edition. 3 vols. 
Svo. 
17. 
ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES TO THE 


THE SS ALONTIANS, GALATIANS, and ROMANS, 
with Notes, Xc. By Rev. B. Jowerr, M.A. New and 
Revised E dition. 2 vols, 8vo. 

18. 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES TO THE 
CORINTHIANS. With Notes, &Xc. By Rev. A. P. 
Srantey, M.A. New and Revised Edition, 8vo. 

19. 

SILURIA: the History of the Oldest 
Known Rocks containing Organic Remains. By Sir 
Ropertck — rnenison, F.R.S. New Edition, revised. 
Map and Medium 8vo. 

20. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, Bs 
Somervitie. Fourth and Revised Edition. 
Post Svo. 
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CoNnTENTS : 


CcIy, 


1. Cornwall. 

2. Tom Brown at Rugby—Dr. Arnold. 

3. Communication with India—Suez and Eu- 
phrates Route. 

4. Venetian Embassy to James I. 

5. Lord Dufferin’s Yacht Voyage. 

6. The Parish Priest. 

7. George Stephenson and Railway Locomotion, 

8. The Indian Mutiny. 


Joun Murray, Albem arle Street. 


{ DINBURGH REVIEW, No. COXVI, 


Was published on T HURSDAY LAsr, 











ConTENTS 
1. Spedding’s Edition of the Works of Bacon, 
2. Napier. 
The Mediterranean Sea. 
Henri Martin’s History of France. 
Landed Credit. 
Lives of the Chief Justices. 
Men, Sheep, and Deer. 


Sane ope 


. Harford’s Life of Michael Angelo. 
. India. 
London: Loyeman and Co. Edinburgh: A. and ©, 
Back. 





On 3lst October, price 6s. 
ORTH BRITISH REVIEW. No. LIV, 


CONTENTS : 
1. Sir A. Alison’s Histories. 
2. Genesis and Science. 
3. Narcissus Luttrell’s Diary—Prior. 
4. The Scottish Metaphysicians, Brown and Ha- 
milton, 






5. Slavery and the Slave States. 

6. Memoirs of John Dalton. 

7. anger—Politician and Poet. { Recent. 
8. Travels in Arabia and Palestine, Early and 


Edinburgh : W. P. Kexxepy; London: Hamittoy, 
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HE LAZY TOUR OF TWO IDLE 
APPRENTICES, in Hovsenoi.p Worps, Con- 
ducted by Cuaxtes Dickens. Commencing in No, 393, 
published on Werpyespay, Serremper 30, and con- 
tinued through the Four following Numbers. 
Hovsenoiy Worns Office, Wellington Street North. 
NEW SERIAL BY THE AUTHOR OF * VANITY 
FAIR,” “ THE NEWCOMES,” &c. 
On the Ist of November will be published, price One 
Shilling, with ee on Steel and Wood by 


the Author, No. 
GINIANS,. 


. of 
E Vv IR 
By W. M. THackrray, 

To be completed in 24 Monthly Shilling Parts. 
London: Brappery and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 
BY ORDER Or THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS 

a HE ADMIRALTY. 
Yow ready, price 2s. 6d. 7 
HE N AU TICAL ALMANACK AND 
ASTRONOMICAL EPILEMERIS, for the Year 
1861; to which is added,a Supplement, containing 
Ephemerides of Ceres, Pallas, Juno, Vesta, most of 
the newly-discovered minor Planets, and Neptune, for 
the Year 1858. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street, 
(Publisher to the Admiralty.) 


OLICITOR’S JOURNAL and 
\) REPORTER. No. 42 for this day Conrams, 
Leading Articles, “‘ The Metropolitan and Provineial 
Law Association "—‘* The Birmingham Conferences” 
—A Summary of the Week’s Legal News—Selection of 
Practical Statutes—The French Tribunals—Legislation 
of the Year—Recent Decisions in Chancery—Corre- 
spondence—Metropolitan and Provincial Law Associa- 
tion—Review, Baker’s Laws relating to Burials— 
Gazettes, &c. &e.—Digest of Cases decided during the 
past Year. Price 1s. ; or without the Digest, 8d. 

Published at the Office, 13, Carey Street, W.C. 


Just published, in 1 vol. post 
VRANCIS BACON OF VERUL AM. 
By Dr. Kuno Fiscurr. Copyright Edition, trans- 
lated with the Author’s sanction by Joun OxENForp. 

“ After a careful perusal of England who are already 
Dr. Fischer's work, we be- | acquainted with the chief 
lieve that it will not only | works of the philosopher. 
serve asa usefulintroduction | The analysis which he gives 
to the study of Bacon in | of Bacon's philosophy is ac 
Germany, but that it will be | curate and complete."'—Se- 
read with interest and ad- | turday Review. 
vantage by many persons in 

London: Lonomay, Brown, and Co. 


SNOW’'S uence | VOYAGE TO CAPE 
ORN. 




















Just published, in 9 vole post 8vo. with 3 coloured 
Charts, and 4 Illustrations in tinted lithography, 


price 24s, lot 
WO” YEARS’ CRUISE OF THE 
“ALLEN GARDI- 


MISSIONARY YACHT 
NER” off TIERRA DEL FUEGO, the FALKLAND 
ISL ANDS, PATAGONIA, and the RIVER PLATE. 
By W. PARKER Snow, Author of ** Voyage of the 
Prince Albert in Search of Sir John Franklin.” 

“A hearticr, more genu- lished on the subject. His 
ine, nobler book than this whole mind seems to be full 
we have not secn fora long of the gallant and tender 
time. It is in every way spirit which actuated so 
wonderfully well worth many of the persons en- 
reading. Not only is the gaged in that splendid en- 
subject-matter very curious terprise ; and he writes with 
and almost entirely new, but so natural and 50 becoming 
the spirit in which the book| a mixture of simple and 
is written is admirable. manly piety and intense 
‘The character of the author sailor-like enthusiasm for 
is stamped in the broadest the sea and all that belongs 
manner on every page, and to it, that in reading his 
can hardly fail to enlist the story we sometimes are 
sympathy of readers of every te mpte: dato think that Cap 
class. Captain Snow was tain Marryat and Mr. Kings- 
formerly engaged in the ley had laid their heads to- 
Arctic Searching Expedition, gether in order to produce a 
and was the author of one of sort of missionary ‘ Peter 
the books that were pb-| Simple.’”—Saturday Review. 
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